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Important New Macmillan Books 


By Dr. C. A. HERTER 


Professor of Pharmacology and Thera m | 


The Common Bacterial Infections of the Digestive 
Tract and the Intoxications Arising from Them 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net (posta nts) 
Che book is especially important because it embodies the results of the autl own g 
uting materially toward a better insight into the bacterial conditions of the digestive tract Hi ti 
portance to those interested in the work of the health boards, in the exterminati tf typhoid fe era inf 
and other acute infections; and in the reduction of those insidious chronic infect { bl 
nervous disorganization, and consequent injury to all the finer human relations 


The Life and Letters of Edwin Lawrence oe 


Edited by ROLLO OGDEN, Editor of the Ne York |} 
( ) 

**The book is immensely interesting . amass of the most fascinat iterial — descript 
and anecdote. ''—-The Bookman. 

**Tf on every educated American's most accessible shelves ‘Godkin Life ld have its fitting | ea ( 
‘Addresses and Orations,’ the ‘Letters of James Russell Lowell the ‘Life of William Lloyd Garr 

Bryce’s ‘American Commonwealth,’ there would be little ground for pessimi is to the f of ID nr” 
\merica. The Dia 


Dr. J. Allen Smith’s The Spirit of American Government 


A Study of the Constitution —its Origin, Influence and Relation to Democracy Lhe rpose of th 
to the Citizens’ Library by the Professor of Political Science in the University of Was! 

the Constitution 1n existing ealiihe r conditions J2m0, XV+209 ft loth, leath 

One of the most notable volumes in the Citizens’ Library, edited by Professor RICHARD [L. EL‘ 


Wisconsin 


Mrs. Roger A. Pryor’s The Birth of the penne Jamestown, 1607 


\ book that must prove especially attractive to those who wish to refresh their f earl 

attending the Jamestown exposition It is simply the story of the indomitable early settle 

could perswade to starve,’’ told with the grace and delicate sense of humor which gave tothe ** Keco tie of P 
and War’ their peculiar charm. Cloth, tllustrated, 120 


Rabbi David Philipson’s The Reform Movement in Judaism 


By the author of ‘‘ The Jew in English Fiction,’’ *‘ Old European Jewri t [he f connected | 
progressive reform movement of a min the United State the ost strikit Jewish phenomenon of m 
with an account of the progress of the same movement in Europ. I pt lt top, $ ( 


William Chandler Bagley’s 9 ‘ew book on Classroom Management 


A practical hook on the principles and technique of classroom management by the author of “The kducative P 
director of the Oswego (N. Y.) Normal and Training Schoo! H lata have been yathered in his own experier 
from special observation of efhcient and succe ful teacher 2m vil ; pPp., t/ 


Published = THE MACMILLAN COMPANY “5° 


by Nv. ¥ 
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Garibaldi’s Defence of 
the ixoman Republic 


MACAULAY TREVELYAN, lat 
lrinity Gollege, GCambridee; au 
| fin the Age of Wyclifte,’ 


With ! ; and numerou illustra 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., New York | 
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TEXT-BOOKS 





For Elementary Schoo's 


The Cyr Readers 





The Jones Readers 
Wade and Sylvester's Language Read- 


ers 


The Blodgett Readers 


GEOGRAPHY 
Frye’s First Steps in Geography 


Frye’s Grammar School Geography 


ARITHMETIC 


Smith's Primary Arithmetic 


Smith's Intermediate Arithmetic 
Smith's Advanced Arithmetic 


Smith's Practical Arithmetic 


WRITING 


Shaylor and Shattuck’s Medial Writ 
ing Books 


PHYSIOLOGY 
Blaisdell’s Phystologles Revised Editions 


Gulick’s Hygtene Series 


HISTORY 


Montgomery's Beginner's 
History 


American 


Montgomery's Elementary American ' 
History 
Facts of 


Montgomery's Leading 


American History 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
rhe Jane Andrews Series 
Long's Wood Folk Series 
The Youth's Companion Series 
Strong's All the Year Round Series 
Classics for Children Series 
The 


Collodt’s Pinocchto Adventures 


of a Marionette 
Chance’s Little Folks of Many Lands 


Judd’'s Wigwam Stortes 


t 





| For High Schools and Colleges 
SCIENCE 


Millikan and Gale’s First Course in 
Physics 

McPherson and Henderson's Elemen 
tary Chemistry 


Norton's Elements of Geology 

Bergen and Davis’s Principles of 
Botany 

Linville and Kelly's Textbook in Gen 
eral Zoology. 


Hough and Sedgwick’s Human Me 
chanism, Physiology, Hygiene and 
Sanitation 


Davis's Elementary Physical Geogra 
phy 


HISTORY 


Myers’s Ancient History, Revised 


Edition 
Myers’s Media@val and Modern His- 


tory. Revised Edition 
Myers’s General History, Revised 
Edition 


Robinson's History of Western Europe 

Robinson's Readings in European 
History 

Cheyney’s Short History of England 


Montgomery's Student's American 
History, Revised 


MATHEMATICS 


Hawkes’s Advanced Algebra 

Fine’s College Algebra 

Granville’s Calculus 

Smith and Gale’s Analytic Geometry 
Jeans’s Theoretical Mechanics 


Slocum and Hancock's Strength 
Materials 


of 


ENGLISH 
Manly’s English Poetry (1170-1892) 
The New Hudson Shakespeare 
The Athenawum Press Series 


The Standard English Classics Series 
(designed to meet the College En 
trance Requirements in English) 


The Albion Series of Anglo-Saxon and 
Middle English Poetry 


The publiahera will take pleasure in aupplying 
wrthe infor ition in regard toa theae buooka 





New York 


Boston 





GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


Chicago London 
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Educational. 


ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories 


Shep for Mechanic Arts Strong teachers Eurnest 
ya Gymnasium with pew swimming pool Fits 
for college, scientific school and business Young 


boys in separate building Address 


Dr. B. C. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





THE MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY 
Orchard Lake, Mich. 

Ideal atte. Fine equipment. Prepares for all 
ola. Strong teaching. Genuine military oe 
iog. Symmetrical culture. Clean atnx 
a reform school. LAWRENCE CAMER 1 ie 

President and a Hs 





Miss Howe and Miss Marot’s 
School for Girls 


Academic Courses, College Preparation, Music 
Arts, and~Crafts. Resident and day pupils. 513 
and 428 West First Street, DAYTON, OHIO. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
New features. Address the Dean 
M.M. BierLow 


L 





Teachers’ Agencies. 


’ does FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Everett O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 

4 Ashburton PL, 1505 Pa. Ave., Washington 

156 Fifth Ave., New York 414 Cen. Bid., Minneapolis 

203 Mich, Ave., Chicago 1200 Williams Av., Portiand 

405 soees r Bid., Denver 238 Dougl’s Bid., LosAngeles 

313 Rook’ry Bik. , Spokane 415 Studio Bid., Berkeley 

Send to any address above for Agency Manual. 


Boston 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Has Good Positions for Good Teachers with Good 


~~ 
md for Circular and Applicat tion Form. 
HARLAN P. FRENQOH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y 
is ha in proportion to its ir 
An Agency fluence. If it merely hears of a 


cancles and tells is something, but If it is asked to 
you about them that recommend a teacher and re« 








CW. BARDEEN. Syracuse, N.Y, Recommends 
For Rent. 

OXFORD, ENGLAND.—To be let for one 
month or more, from the end of May, in the | 
City of Oxford, England, a well-furnished, old, 
roomy house with beautiful view, looking on 
to Christ Church The House contains three | 
large entertaining rooms, 2 bedrooms with 
dressing rooms convertible into bedrooms at 
tached, bathroom, servants’ hall and servants’ 
rooms, front and back stairs, electric light 
RENT, including the wages of four excellent 
servants, £50 (fifty pounds) a month. HAS 
SALL, St. Aldates, Oxford, England. 





OXFORD PAGEANT, June 27th.—To let, large 
well-furnished Mansion, opposite Bodleian, hun 
dred guineas for week or Summer months 50 
| monthly. SKENE, Broad Street, Oxford, 
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NOW READY 


THE EVERYMAN RUSKIN 


CHIEF FEATURES 
1. Special Introductions by well-known art critics 
These Introductions can be obtained in no other edition 


or disciples of Ruskin 
2. The inclusion of all the Original Illustrations. 
3. The careful manner in which these books are produced, special inks being 


employed to give the Illustrations greater effect. 


NOW PUBLISHED: 


Tae First Ten Volumes : 
RUSKIN’S MODERN PAINTERS. Introduction by LION: I 
CUST, Keeper of the King’s Pictures, &« 
RUSKIN’S STONES OF VENICE. In 
MARCH PHILLIPS. 


In 5 vols 


3 vols Introduction by I 


RUSKIN’S SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE. Introduction by 
SELWYN IMAGE. 

RUSKIN’S UNTO THIS LAST, THE POLITICAL ECONOMY Ol 
ART (reissued ir, 1880 as A JOY FOR EVER), and ESSAYS IN 
POLITICAL ECONOMY (subsequently reissued as MUNERA 
PULVERIS). Introductio: by SIR OLIVER LODGE Further 


Volumes will appear shortly 


Full List of EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY on appli ation 


Cloth, 50 cents per volume, 
Leather, $1.00 ‘* 


E. P. DUTTON @ COMPANY 


31 West 23d Street, New York City 


Postpaid 
\ 














FOR SCHOOLS, COLLEGES AND INDIVIDUALS 


McLaughlin's New Dictionary 


OF THE 


French and English Languages 














containing the whole vocabulary in general use, with copious 














Travel. . i 
selections of scientific, technical, and commercial terms and other 
4 UNIVERSITY GRADUATE OF . by EF. CI 
Lael Mond Mises ca caning bore and in kuroves | B lately brought into use, with their pronunciation, by E. Clifton, 
this summer, or would accompany a smal! party of , 
aciuits. Best of references given and required. Address | Ht entirely remodelled and enlarged by 
PRACT J. i 
Fi ICAL Professor of Languages at the Institut Commercial de Pa i. 
By M. D. Frazar. NET $1.50 133! PACES 


16mo, Cloth, $1.00 net; poatage 10 cta. additional 
CIVES RAILROAD FARES, HOTEL 
RATES, ROUTES AND COSTS. 
SICHTSEEINC IN EACH CITY, 
AND MUCH ADVICE AND INFOR- 
MATION. 


HANDY FORM NEW YORK: CLEAR PRINT 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 

















HERBERT B. TURNER & CO., 
GN4 Atlantic Ave., Boston. Y M aths Subscri tion WRITERS, LECTURERS, CLERGYMEN, STUDENTS : 
let me save you the time, labor, « 
MORAL EDUCATION ” FREE ese ann tne eat aig | 
information bureaus of N or 
Two By EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS. TR ANSE ATION rom and nto Spa 
1.60 net | lan, German, and Kueels 
Great Any present subscriber sending a new INDENTING of boo us —~ 
. CHRISTIAN ORIGINS subscription for one year to THE NATION | kinds at short ne 
Books By OTTO PFLEIDERER. 61.50 net. will have his subscription extended for | TYPEWRITING of B tion, 5 


N.Y. | 








Sees eee | J. EDLINGTON, 150 Nassau Street, New York City 


six months. 
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vou will read them all 


MAY CENTURY 


Begins a series of articles 
that every Awmerican will 
want to read,—articles that 
throw anew and interesting 
light on the most attractive 
figure in American history, 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
furing the four years of the 
Civil War, President Lincoln 
spent more of his waking 
hours ion the War Depart- 
ment telegraph office than 
in any other place except 
the White House. Several 
times a day his tall, homely 
form, with a gray plaidshawl 
over his shoulders, could be 
White House lawn. Again, in the evening, 
would the latest news, for in 
Executive was not connected by 
Sometimes he would stay 


come for 
Mansion 


rtment all nicht. 


David Homer Bate Manager of the War De 
Telegraph Office and Cipher Operator from 
L866, tells the story, and in it you will find 
new regarding the great leaders of the 
of McClellan that will surprise those 
think they know all about McClellan—how a great 
solfered for reports which would affect the 
arket— how Lincoln bore himself, leaning over 
of the operators to cat *h the news of vic 


l to 
mh thati 
ar, torte 


desks 


Read this tirst article in the May Century, and 


Che summer numbers of the 
le, —July, “Fiction Number’; August, “Midsummer 
Number Why not subscribe for the half 
with May,and get them —and all the 

wo dollars, and address changed 


Century will be not 


rsliclay 
ar, bewinning 
ncoln articles 
ofter a le ired 
THE CENTURY CO., 
Union Square, New York 








(PRI 


THE SECOND AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 


The Censorship of the Church of Rome 


(And Its Influence upon the Production and Distribution of Literature 


fist r i th 


gio. HAVEN Pl 


by 


P. PUTNAM’S 





} 


To recelve the current 
“we ANOCEI rt Ky Clarence Lath miry, numbers Ina conventent 
\ mw Us The Code of 
i I Angels,” "Th hhelng temporary) form. Sus 
t ty 1} Oloth, 12me, 264 pp stantially made, bound 
~atage, 2 ta A plece of inapired writ in cloth, with Tug Na 
r sent con are like well-cut Jewels; : | 
‘ y poteens ” haunting rion stamped on the cies 
hf t equalled by thelr truth.’’ in gold. Holds about one 
He ler A verltable tonle to the volume Papers easily 
” l ! viraged @mong mo — The 
a > —_ a. tne thee Preaa, and neatly adjusted 
r. N 42 West Coulter Street Philadelphia, Pa Bent, postpaid, on re 


hibitory and Expurgatory Indexes, together with Som 


cts of State Ger rship and of Censorship by Protestants 
INAM, Litt.D. > wols, Svo. Each, net, $2.50 
in t sract meal by I x wedness and 
t h 2 4 h interest t rhe sub 
John i j 1 hhiah fi Minnesota 
j pon t ‘ ! t vith am? thoroughness with 
‘ , aie tt ‘ Pott Bishoj f New York 


INS, 27 & 29 West 23d St., N. Y. 


cetpt of 75 centa, 
' 
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Books, Etc., at Auction. 


Anderson ‘Auction Co., 


Successor to Ba & 
(ESTABLISHED ‘nss)" 
% West 20th Street, New York. 
APRIL 29, 1907. 


Rare and Fine Books 
Including a Choice Selection from the Library of 
+ Michael J. O’Shaughnessy. 
APRIL 30, 1907. 
The Private Library of 
A Well-known New York Collector 
of New York City. 


MAY 1, 2, AND 3, 1907. 


Etchings, Engravings @ Mezzotiats 
The Print Collection of 
William C. Davidson 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Examples in Proof and other Rare 





7 
| 
| 


States 


of the Work of Whistler, Haden, S. Ar- 
lent Edwards, Jacque, Dendy Sadler, Meis 
senier, etc 


Catalogues on Application. 











INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS 


CONTENTS: APRIL, 1907 


The Ethics of the Gospels. A. C. Pigou, 
King’s College. 

Reform and the Death Penalty. Carl 
Heath, London. 


William M. 
i. W. 


The Russian Revolution. 


Salter, Chicago. 

Ethical Aspects of Bceonomics. 
R. Sorley, niversity of Cambridge 

Women and Democracy. F. Melian Stawell 
London 

The State Absorbing the Function of the 
Charch, E. O. Sisson, Univ. of Washington. 

Student Self-Government in the Uni- 
versity of California. Grif 
fiths. Berkeley 

The Elevation of the College Woman's 
Ideal. Amy FE. Tanner, Wilson College. 


Philadelphia: International Journal of Ethics 
1415 Locust Street 


Yearly, $2.50 Single Numbers 65c. 


JOIN The 


Morning-Glory Club 


The Nation 


‘The Nation is the one 
period cal I never fail to 
read verbatim, believing it 
the most substantial and 
intelligent publication in 
english of all those which 
appeal to readers of edu- 
cation and liberal inter- 
ests. am HY | Seaver, Ma is. 
Inst. of Technology. 


Sample copies sent for three 
weeks on request 


TEN CENTS A COPY 
THREE DOLLARS A YEAR 


Farnham P. 

















Advertising Rates on Application 


THE NATION 


20) Vesey St., New York 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


American Branch 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 





NOW READY! SECOND IMPRESSION 


History and Jurisprudence 
By JAMES BRYCE, D.C.L. 


AUTHOR OF “THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE,” “THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH,” ETC 
2 Vols. Cloth, Gilt Top, $3.50 


(Sent prepaid on receipt of | 





NEW LARGE TYPE SHAKESPEARE 
Complete works. Edited by W. J. CRAIG, M.A. With portrait and a Glossary. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


Oxford India paper edition, cloth, $2.50; Venetian morocco, $3.75; Persian morocco, $4.50, 


Oxford India paper edition, with illustrations from the Boydell Gallery, cloth, $3.00; Rutland morocco, 


$5.00. 


THE PROBLEM OF SPELLING REFORM 
By the Rev. Professor W. W. SKEAT. Being a lecture delivered before the 
British Academy, May 2, 1906. Svo, paper Covers, 25 cents. 


** Everyone interested in spelling reform should read this lecture 


. 
THE KING’S ENGLISH: 
The common errors into which writers are liable to fall, and how such errors can 
be avoided. By H. W. F. and F. C. F. Crown &vo, cloth, $1.75. 


“Sure to find readers and to be talked aboutr.’"-—N. ?. Sun. 


“A book that will be found as entertaining as it is helpful. —N. V. Trrhune 
'—The Dial 


* Scholarly, pleasant'y allusive, and not untinged with humor 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN KEATS 
Edited, with an Introduction and Textual Notes, by H. BUXTON FORMAN, 
C.B. Cloth, with paper label or gilt lettering. Svo, with 5 illustrations, $2.50. 


THE PLAYS AND POEMS OF ROBERT GREENE 
CHURTON COL 


Edited, with a collotype and seven facsimile title-pages, by | 
LINS. Intwo volumes. Svo, $6.00. 


JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE POETS 
Edited by G. BIRKBECK HILL. With a Memoir of Dr. Birkbeck Hill, by his 
nephew, HAROLD SPENCER SCOTT, and a full index. Three vols. Half 
roan, $10.50. 


THE CANADIAN WAR OF 1812 
By C. P. LUCAS, C.B. 8vo, with 8 maps, $4.15. A graphic and impartial ac- 
count of the war between Great Britain and the United States, 1812-15. 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS (“SESKSH") 91-93 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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SchoolsandCollegésPrefer Crowell’s Books 





“Weare finding your publications preferable to others, 


because they are well printed, carefully edited and inexpen- 


Sive. — A 1 each , 





THE WELL KNOWN 


Cloth, 60 cents per volume. 


FICTION FICTION 


H 1} RY ESMOND I 
HEREWARD THE WAKI K 
1OoOMO SUM I 
1OUSE OF SEVEN GABLI Haw 
IYPATIA Kingsl 
yt MELAND FISHERMAN I 
PERIL OF HIS LIFI ( 
\NHOE S 
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LWORTH 
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O., 426-428 West Broadway, N. Y. 


ASTOR LIBRARY 


Price to schools, 40 cents. 


FICTION 


PRUE AND I Cu 

QUEEN HORTENSE Miihlbac! 
QUENTIN DURWARD Sco 
1UO VADIS. Sienkis 


\“ 


REDGAUNTLET Sec 

RED ROVER. Coopé 

REVERIES OF A BACHELOR M hell 

RIENZI Bulwer 

tOB ROY Seott 

ROMANCE O] rWO WORLDS Cor 

ROMOLA Eliot | 
LORY O'MORE. Lover 
SCARLET LETTER. Hawthorr 

SCHONBERG COTTA FAMILY Charl 


OTTISH CHIEFS. Ports 
ENSE AND SENSIBILITY Au 
ERAPHITA Balzac 
SHIRLEY Bronté 
l1LAS MARNER Elio 
SMOKE rurgenieft 
SNOW IMAGE. Hawthorne 
SOLDIERS THREE K ‘ 
SPRING FLOODS, AND LEAH r 
SPY Coopel! 
STRATHMORI Ouida 
STUDY IN SCARLET. Doyle 
\LE OF TWO CITIES Dieke 
rALES OF A TRAVELLER It 
CT ALISMAN Scott 
TARTARIN OF TARASCON Daudet 
TARTARIN ON THE ALPS. Daude 
THADDEUS OF WARSAW Port 
THELMA. Corell 
THREE MUSKETEERS. Dumas 
THRONE OF DAVID Ingraham 
rOILERS OF THE SEA Hugo 
TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. Hugh 
REASURE ISLAND. Stevenson 
'WENTY THOUSAND LEAGUES UNDER 
THE SEA Verne 
TWENTY YEARS AFTER Dumas 
rWO ADMIRALS 
rWO PATHS. Ruskin 
rWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST Dana 
LARDA. Georg Ebers 
UNCLE TOM’S CABIN Mrs. Stowe 
UNDER TWO FLAGS. Ouida 
UNDINE De La Motte Fouque 
t'RSULE MIROUET. Balzac 
ANITY FAIR. Thackeray 
VENDETTA Corel 
AR OF WAKEFIELD. Goldsmith 
ICOMTE DE BRAGELONNE Duma 
tGINIANS Thackera 
VIRGIN SOIL. Turgenieff 
WATER WITCH Cooper 
WAVERLEY Scott 
VESTWARD HO! Kingsley 
WHAT'S MINE’S MINE Mc Donal& 
WHITE CROSS AND DOVE OF PEARLS 
WHITE ROCKS. Rod 
VIDE, WIDE WORLD. Warn 
INDOW IN THRUMS. Bar 
ING AND WING. Coops 


Cooper! 





ITH FIRE AND SWORD Sienk A 
VOMAN IN WHITE. Colli: 
VoopDSTOC K Scott 


ORMWOOD. Corelli 

RECK OF THE GROSVENOR Ru 
\NONIT Bulwe 

SENOBILA Wa 
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Schoolsand Colleges Prefer Crowell’s Books 





“The best books for the money published in England ot 
America. '—A Teac! 


THE WELL KNOWN ASTOR LIBRARY 


Cloth, 60 cents per volume Price to Schools, 40 cent 








JUVENILE FIFTEEN = DECISIVE \ AND PRI 


ESOP’S FABLES. McSpadden ; ‘ | ESSA \ 

\LICE IN WONDERLAND. Carrol GOETHE AND SCHILLER LOMESSOK A REA 

\NDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES HALLAMS MIDDLE AGEs 

ARABIAN NIGHTS HISTORY OF CIVILIZATIOS (} QU Q \ 

BARON MUNCHAUSEN. Rasp HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. | GlO MEDI 

BIBLE STORIES. Daw: LIFE OF BRONTE. Gask LEPRESI \TIVE MES 

BLACK BEAUTY. Sewe LIFE OF CHRIST. 1 RTOR RESAR ( 

CUORE De Amicis LIFE OF COLUMBUS Irv <FERKER LETTER GOD 

FAIRY BOOK \Wulo LiIkKE OF GOLDSMITH ! | i] }> : : 

FAIRY LEGENDS. Car LIFE OF MAHOMET. Irvit ESAME AND 

GRANDFATHER'S CHAIR. Hawthorne. | /IFE OF NELSON, South SEVE AMPS OF AR bn 

GREEK HEROES. Kingsl LIFE OF SCHILLER. ¢ KR 

GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES \CAULAY'S HISTORICAL ESSAYS O PATI 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Swift MAKERS OF FLORENCE, Oliphat NTO TH! AST. R 
LAKERS OF VENICE. Oliphant ALTO aN i] 


HEIDI. Spy: 

MOPSA THE FAIRY. Ingelow | BOTAL EER NEURGe. Clipues 

ROBIN HOOD. McSpadder | TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 
| ESSAYS and BELLES-LETTRES ayijannns 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. De Foe 
STORIES FROM Dit KENS. Mes} ADDISON'S ESSAYS \I P PORTIA 
Church | : ' RACEBRIDGE HA 


STORIES FROM HOMER bure 1 ATTIC PHILOSOPHER. Si 
STORIES FROM PLUTARCH RoW- | AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAS CAPE COD | 

botham | rABLE He EXCURSION Phe ‘ 
STORIES FROM SCOTTISH HISTORY. | BACON'S ESSAYS RISH SKETCH Book 

Edgat | CHESTERFIELD'S LETTERS. V IAINE WOOD 
STORIES FROM VIRGIL. Churet | CONDUCT OF LIFE. Ey OREGON TRA 
STORIES FROM WAGNER. MeSpad- | CONVERSATIONS ON OLD porTs | OUR OLD HOME. H 

den , PARI KET OOK | 
STORIES OF KING ARTHUR. Cutler. | CRAYON PAPER | CTURI nO iA 
STORIES OF EARLY ENGLAND. Bux- | CROWN OF WILD OLIVE. R KETCH BOOK 
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‘“*l am delighted with the books, and shali use the ‘Astor 
dition’ henceforward in my classes.’’-—A Professor. 





THE WELL-KNOWN ASTOR LIBRARY 


Cloth, 60 cents per volume. 


POETRY AND DRAMA 


ARNOLD (MATTHEW). Complete 


AURORA LEIGH. Mrs. Browning 
BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. Kipling 
BEAUTIES OF SHAKESPEARE. Dodd 
BEST AMERICAN POEMS Howard 
BEST ENGLISH POEMS Gowans 
HROWNING (MRS.). Complete 


BROWNING (ROBERT) Selections, 


with Notes 
BRYANT Biographical Introduction 
BURNS. Complete 
BYRON. With Notes 
CAMBRIDGE BOOK OF POETRY 
Bates 
CAMPBELL. Notes by Hill 
CANTERBURY TALES. Chaucer In 
troduction by Lounsbury 
CARY Introduction by K. L. Bates 
Lounsbury and Skeat 


CHAUCER 


CHILDE HAROLD. Byron 


CHRISTIAN YEAR Keble 

CLOUGH Biographical Introduction 

COLERIDGE With Memotlr 

COOK Comptlet 

COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH 
Introduction by Richard Burton 


COWPRER (Complete 


(YRANO De BERGERAC Rostand 


DANTI cn ext with Notes by 
Kuoht 

PY DF With Memotlr 

ELIOT CQOBORGE) Complete 


ELIZARETHAN DRAMATISTS Wat 
rou 

EMERSON Kiographical Introduction 

EPIC OF HADE: Morri 


EVANGELINE Longfellow 


POETRY AND DRAMA 
FAERIE QUEENE, Spenser. Introduc 
tion by Trent. 


FAUST. Hedge and Swanwick 


, FAVORITE POEMS 


|} IN MEMORIAM 


| JEAN INGELOW 


GOETHE'S POEMS 
GOLDEN TREASURY. Palgrave 
GOLDSMITH. With Introduction 
GREEK POETS. Dole 
HEMANS. With Memoir 
HERBERT'S POEMS 
HIAWATHA. With Notes, 
HOLMES. Biographical Introduction 
HOOD, THOMAS. 
HUGO (VICTOR) 
{[DYLLS OF THE KING. Parsons 
ILIAD. Pope 

Parsons 
INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. Complete 
Complete 


KEATS Forman's Text 


| KINGSLEY. With Notes 


| KIPLING 


With Introduction 
LADY OF THE LAKE With Notes 
LALLA ROOKH. With Notes 


LATIN POETS. Dole 


LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. Scott 


LIGHT OF ASIA Arnold 
| LONGFELLOW. Biographical Introduc 
| tion 

LOWELL. Biographical Introduction 


LUCILE. Meredith 
MACAULAY, T. Bb 
MEREDITH (OWEN) 
MILTON. Masson's Text 


MOORE. Complete, with Not 


MORRIS (WILLIAM). Colwell 


MULOCK (Miss) 
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POPE. Memoir and Notes, 

PROCTER. Introduction by Dickens. 

RED LETTER POEMS 

RING AND THE BOOK. With Notes 

ROSSETTI (DANTE G.). Complete. 

RUBAILYAT. Fitzgerald 

SCHILLER. Lytton. 

‘¥ Complete, with Notes. 

SHAKESPEARE’S POEMS. Wyndham 

SHAKESPEARE (2 vols.). Globe Text 

SHELLEY. Dowden Text. 

SHERIDAN’S COMEDIES. Matthews. 

SONGS FROM THE DRAMATISTS 
Matthews 

SONGS, SACRED AND DEVOTIONAL 

SOUTHEY. With Memoli 

SPENSER. Chandos Edition 

STEVENSON. Introduction by Trent. 

SWINBURNE Introduction by Stod 
dard 

TALES OF A WAYSIDE INN. Long 
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YENNYSON. Introduction by Parsons. 
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‘IT am pleased to say we are highly satistied with them. 
Typography, binding, paper, combined, make these volumes 
almost ideal for class use.”’"—A Principal. 
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FICTION PIONEER LITERATURE rret BIOGRAPHY 


POE’S ESSAYS AND MISCELLANIES 


POETR ‘ ARCHITECTURE. Rush — on mans 
ABBE CONSTANTIN. Halévy aca pi te \UTOBLOGRAPHY OF FRANKL 
n y Mh « -— \ I i rt : tush LIFE OF NELSON “—_ , 
ABBE DANIEL. Theut PROFESSOR AT THE BREAKFAST 
BAUMBACH’S TALES aaik Wlaieeon 


BEST AMERICAN TALES. Tret Ql EEN OF THE AIR. Ruski: POETRY 


BLACK TULIP. Duma = 





- . RELIGIO MEDICL Browne eo 
BLITHEDALE ROMANC! Hawthorn REPRESENTATIVE MEN ~~ t R " \ EIGH M ! “ , 
COLETTE. Schultz REVERIES OF A BACHELOR. Mitehe« BARRACK ROOM BALLA! SKY 
COLOMBA. Mérimée REVOLUTIONARY LITERATURE. (1 BEAUTIES OF SHAKESPEARI 
CRANFORD. Mrs. Gask . os SARTOR RESARTUS Carlyle er a VDORED \Mie} . PoORM 
CRIME O! SYLVESTRI BONNARD SESAME AND LILIES. Rusk I ward.) ots 

w vane ' SEVEN LAMPS. Ruskin BEST HUNDRED EN H 
a ee | STONES OF VENICE. Ruskir cure 
Eg gg PRUE AND BEAUTIFUL. Rusk BROWNING, MRS. 
FAIENCE VIOLIN. Champtieury UNTO THIS LAST. Rt BROWNING, ROBERT 
FANSHAWE. Hawthorn VAL D'ARNO. Ruskit BRYANT’S EARLY POEM 
HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES. Hawthorne BURNS (Selections. ) 
ICELAND FISHERMAN Lot BYRON (Selectiorn ) 
LA BELLE NIVERNAISE Daud CHILDE HAROLD iB 
L’AVRIL Margueritt« JUVENILE COURTSHIP OF MILI LOIS 
MARBLE FAUN 2 Vo Hawt! I fellow 
MOPSA THE FAIRY Ingelow ADVENTURES OF A BROWNII Mu ' CYRANO DE BERGERA‘ Rostand 
MOSSES FROM AN OL!) MANSE. 2 vol ESOP’S FABLES EARLY SONNETS I 0 
Hawthorn \LICE’S ADVENTURI S WONDER. | ELIZABETHAN DRAMATIS1 \\ 
MY UNCLE AND MY CURE La Bréte LAND Carroll EMERSON’S EARLY POEM 
PAUL AND VIRGINIA s Pierre : EPIC OF HADES Morr 
PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Bunyat ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALI EVANGELINE. Lonegfe 
POE’S TALES ARABIAN NIGHTS. (Selectior FABER'’S HYMNS 
PRINCE OF THE HOUSE OF DAVID. In- | BARON MUNCHAUSEN. Ra FAVORITE POEMS 
zraham . —- . —_— GOLDEN TREASURY I 
PRUE AND I. Curt BISLE SIURIES. Dawes HIAWATHA. Longfellow 
SCARLET LETTER Hawthorn BLACK BEAUTY Sewell HOLMES’'S FARLY POEM 
SNOW IMAGE Hawthorne FAIRY BOOK Mulock IDYLLS OF THE KING I 
TARTARIN OF TARASCON Daude FAIRY LEGENDS Carey “ + MORIAM Penns 
TARTARIN ON THE ALPS. Daudet Grataxys ccs —_ ; < S. (Selections.) 
VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. Goldsmith GRANDFATHER'S CHAIR Hawthorn LADY OF THE LAKI 
GREEK HEROES. Kingsley LALLA ROOKH Moor 
GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES LIGHT OF ASIA Arnold 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS Swif LOWKSLEY HALL. Tenny ! 
ESSAYS and BELLES-LETTRES HEART De Amicis LONGFELLOW'S EARLY POEM 
HEIDI Spyr LOVER'S TALE and other Po« 
ADDISON'S ESSAYS (Mabie.) LITTLE LAME PRINCE Mulo " 
ATTIC PHILOSOPHER. Souvest ROBINSON CRUSOE De For LOWELL'S EARLY POEMS 
AUTOCRAT. Holmes ROBIN HOOD. MecSpadden LUCILE Meredith 
BACON’S ESSAYS STORIES FROM DICKENS. McSpadden POEMS BY TWO BROTHER 
CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS. (Welsh.) STORIES FROM HOMER. Church POE'S POEMS 
COLONIAL LITERATURE (Trent. ) STORIES FROM PLUTARCH Rowbotham PRINCESS Tennyson 
CONDUCT OF LIFE Emersot STORIES FROM SCOTTISH HISTORY. Ed RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYA™M 
CONVERSATIONS ON OLD POETS. Lowell ear SHAKESPEARE’'S SONGS ANI) SONN}I 
CROWN OF WILD OLIVE. Ruski: STORIES FROM VIRGIL. Churel SHELLEY (Selections.) 
DREAM LIFE. Mitchell STORIES FROM WAGNER. McSpadder SHERIDAN’S COMEDIES. (Matthew 
ELEMENTS OF DRAWING I j STORIES OF KING ARTHUR. Cutler SONGS FROM THE DRAMATISTS MI 
EMERSON’S ESSAYS vol STORY OF A SHORT LIFE. Ewing thews.) 
ENGLISH HUMORISTS. Thackera SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON Wyse TEVENSON’S POEMS 
ENGLISH TRAITS Emer n TALES FROM HERODOTUS. Hay l WINBURNE'S PLAYS (Selectior ) Bea 
ETHICS OF THE DUST Ruskin TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE Lamt ty 
FRANKLIN'S ESSAYS. (Cutler.) TANGLEWOOD TALES. Hawthorn: WINBURNE'S POEMS. (Selections.) B 
FIRESIDE TRAVELS. Lowell rHROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS. Carroll ty 
FRONDES AGRESTES Ruskin rWicKk TOLD TALES 2 vols Hawthorne TALES OF A WAYSIDE INN Lonefs 
HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP. ¢ lyls WATER BABIES Kingsley WHITTIER’'S EARLY POEMS 
IMITATION OF CHRIST Kempis WONDER BOOK Hawthorn WORDSWORTH. (Selections ) 


LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE. Ruskin 
LITTLE FLOWERS OF ST. FRANCIS REFERENCE TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


MACAULAY’S HISTORICAL ESSAYS 


MACAULAY’S LITERARY ESSAYS CAPE COD. Thoreau 
MEDITATIONS OF MARCUS AURELII \GE OF CHIVALRY. Bulfine! EXCURSIONS. Thoreau 
MONTAIGNE’'S ESSAYS. (Hazlitt.) AGE OF FARLI Bulfine} MAINE WOODS. Thoreau 
NATURAL LAW. Drummond LEGENDS OF CHARLEMAGNI Rulfneh | OREGON TRAIL. Parkman 
NATURE: ADDRESSES, ET‘ Kmerson OUR OLD HOME. Hawthorn 

PAST AND PRESENT. Carlyl POETICAL QUOTATIONS. Power WALDEN. Thoreau 

PEARLS FOR YOUNG LADIES. Ruskin PROSE QUOTATIONS. Powers WEEK ON THE CONCORD. Thorea 
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GERMAN IDEALS OF 
TODAY 


By KUNO FPRANCKI 


Phe POPULAR BALLAD 


By FRANCIS B. GUMMERI 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL 
PROGRESS 
OF GERMANY 


By EARL DEAN HOWARD 


THE CAUSES OF THE 
PANIC OF 1893 


By WILLIAM JETT LAUCK 


ON THE CIVIC 
RELATIONS 


By HENRY HOLI 
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THE COMPLETE 
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| LITERATURE 
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The Week. 
Pres.del Roose ve neve | ! 
I 
hing than his rep Wednesday morn 
li 0) he ‘ I Lie Hhions | 
( 
mve be ll I V ug i i W nh lemana 4 
he re ctl ement that Moye 
H] wood 1) vere } ¢ hyle . } ' 
Cl Zé Now Ss we have 1d Vt } 
hinl \ n cree for the Pre \ 
‘ Oo make public reference ‘ r ‘ ‘ R P 
men o i to heil ive bu he } 
r il ! f fo he indiseretic ‘ , 
i man nd ce ageou itterance 
H elo! on the ho ntimidato 
overwhelmil if phrase could : 
r wists ito a empt to preju f 
\ 
fair triai ol ‘ ndicted men vi 
at e said of heir excited and ! 
! I 
ryt oO! i} : Deat! ( nnot 
Will Not And Shall Not Claim O 
‘ 
Bre he s ,' ) rhe ‘ erhe | of ; 
‘ protes en » the Pre len M " 
Rovsevel oin 0 with grea force ‘3 
| tl ind ti other banded activ 
( 0 ‘ ta ble 
es of the labor leaders can beat no ' , . . 
iterpretation except that thev are de ‘~ ‘ | 
j to have a fair trial, and 
e! RB ne 
oO toiera no Vv lict but that oft id 
In! 1 ‘ 
quitta Protestations from such men ; : ; , 
faret rhe mouths are shut, And 
when, in honest indignation, Presiden 
Roosevelt hold o public seorn thos 
Wie ed ehiets ot labo or I On ‘ ! ( 
whose po . olence emel ~ | ‘ 
crime ul blood ed, he pu he who ‘ } ' 
country in his ade Such a frank ar ( tre 
mel deliverance WwW help ( hee office | i 
, that 1 il o t f \ ch WwW | A | l rat ff t ) 
| life to cherisl ‘ ‘ I \W p , 
‘ T T T ! 4 
I cannot be too adistine owl 7 ' , 1 ie | - ~~ 
that President Rooseve removal of elled admiration throughou no wy - ot 
Collector Archie A. Sanders of the Port - , , m P ant - $3 ; 
of Rochestet purely fo politica ea 41 can pet ' oO ‘ 
son as is offic admitted, is direct how distasteful “a : : 
‘ in violation of his own profession nixed with re , ¢ the anion ? ¢ the 1 af 
nd pledges is t certain.. s of al ein blind to } Cel mi , — - —_ 
ound principles ci civil-service reforn , t he ta the hes ae ee ee ; oe oo -~ 
It is not alleged that Sanders ss in | ambionous Sec of W 1 ¥ as Pi ary aa lo 
ny way incompetent or derel « He rest. Mr. Creelman wttele ate: i well. | Ky on ; Whey 
was simpli Wadswortl man ind formed and npathetic de —— 1 hg ; , o 
therefore had to ea Of such ruthles Ml Daft trainin _ —- a a sll one 
tse of publie offices, the President ha Some new material . ad Ps the Na Depar sa 
put on record his indignant condemna a the most interé —_ a al oe iti ae ' 
tion In the brave davs when he wa " elate to the Secretar = prefer —_- ies lial an 
civil-service reformet! e idl ( TRY) ence for the Sup eme Ce ‘ et } put 1 n the Dread ' , 
temova!l f ] | ing awa’, t) if ambi I writ eemed read ihead ot he 
where he lt ‘ tl no pol i to him that lu red ed_d hin to ta placed an order f ‘ r 
innot | rel led | ne ) n the Philiy re \J ( elman refer t< ' nothir at 
’ ! iso te hose cl ! of Mr Choy not ever 
cia raft in thor case vl 1 politician orld” can be ' : 
Even his afterthought about the duty of have thoueht would } fata to his ter Sy far he 
using patronage to hold the hand ( ra If 0 ey t | 1 | cerned. while ne ; 
of Hughe he had accuratel branded -| high honorable part of he record | h been made t | ' 1 that 
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newest boat are to be provided with 
rbine Lest anybody think that this 
in original idea, we hasten to Say 
that the Navy Department scoffed at 
rbines long after they had been tried 
the British, and found to be the en 
ne of the future Fully a year ago 
e Admiralty announced that on most 
classes of ships, turbines alone would be 
talled hereafter. At this time, we be 
eve, only one vé el of the sixteen 
row under construction for the United 


tates navy is being equipped with tur 


ine machine rhe nine first-class bat 
treships now nearing completion have 
reciprocating engines, and not one is 
Janned for a speed of twenty knots 


Even Germany has adopted turbines for 
her new vessels, and, as is usually the 

e, the American merchant marine is 
head of the navy, for there are several 
turbine steamers, including the Harvard 
nd Yale of a New York-Boston line 


to zo into commercial service 


Not in vears has a more notable gath 
ring been held in this city than the 
Peace Congress which concluded its 
essions last week Its success was due 
quite as much to the earnestness of 
peakers and audiences as to the pre 
nee of men of great reputation who of 
emselve would attract a crowd The 
iblic should not be misled by the man 
ne in which the local press has empha 
cod an occasional passage at arms, or 
the admission to the programme of 
me or two men who have only just be 
in to understand what the crusade for 


pence mean As Mr. Bryce pointed out 


the final dinner, there was a remark 
ble unity of opinion: those present at 
the se ons were, whether temporarily 
or permanently, enthusiastically in fa 
of abrogating war. Intensely practi 

il suggestions abounded. Someof them 
ere of the utmost value, notably Pres 
ent Eliot’s appeal for an international 
ollee force, with duties of preserving 
the peace, instead of violating it In 
thi he but elaborated his recent ad 
irable addre to the Boston police 
which he exalted their funetions as 
nirasted with those of mere soldiery 
me funetion ire primarily destruc 

ve The demand for a supreme court 
the nations was strongly presented 
ilso the various pleas for a bet 


understanding between the nation 


- 


n would advance the brother 
hood of man bv educating voune for 


elgners here and then ending then 


ik to helr own homes as ambassador: 
f peace and good wil The exchange 
of professor he would supplement 
h in exchange of students. So far 


nA the resolution ire concerned. the 
most scrupulous diplomat could not 
ivil at them A more permanent and 


mprehensive international union: the 


establishment of the Hague Conference 
and Hague Court as permanent institu 








Nation. 


! 
tion the drafting by the former of a | 


‘The 


general treaty of arbitration for ratifi 
cation by all the nations: the endorse 
ment of the Interparliamentary Union’s 
plan for an international commission of 
inquiry or for mediation where arbitra 
tion is impossible—all these are propos 
ils which are easily capable of fulfil- 
ment if the influence of the leaders of 
world opinion is but thrown behind 
them. Never was there a cause in which 


the will could find the way more easily. 


Mr. Bryce was uot present at the dedi 
cation of the Carnegie Institute at Pitts 
burgh As yet, however, we have ob 
erved no demand, even from Mr. Car 
regie, that we therefore declare war 
upon Great Britain. Many people in this 
country were not aware of Mr. Bryce’s 
tailure to attend the exercises: and those 
who knew have kept calm. But the mat 
ter came up in Parliament Monday, and 
Jr. Bryce was criticised in both the 
l.ords and the Commons. Lord Leith of 
Fyvie went so far as to say that “Great 
L.ritain had stood aloof, and it would be 
most disappointing to see the late Lord 
Pauncefote’s great work of reéstablish 
ing a good understanding between the 
United States and Great Britain endan 
ered by an act of indifference, which 
might be misconstrued into something 
tronger.” All this, of course, is partly 
Opposition tactics. Naturally, the Con 

rvatives lose no chance to ‘worry the 
Government. But beneath the words of 
Lord Leith lies a somewhat exaggerated 
1.otion of the touchiness of Americans. 
We are proud of our institutions of art 

id learning, and therefore, so runs the 
ergument, we must be incensed when- 
ever the effete kings and emperors of 
the Old World are not properly repre 
ented at the commencements, anniver 
saries, and the laving of corner-stones. 
Whether this view was ever tenable, we 
shall not undertake to discuss. At any 
rate, there has been a change since the 
Jefferson Brick, and 
the Americans whom Mrs. Trol'ope saw. 


davs of Dickens’: 


We are proud of our colleges and lif 
braries we are glad to have distin- 
guished foreigners attend our celebra 
tions: but, if Mr. Bryce, M. Jusserand, 
or Baron Speck von Sternburg have pre 
vious engagements, we are not spoiled 
children, that we should fly into a rage 


iver an imagined slight 


The historic Massachusetts policy of | 


exempting from taxation the property 
of educational institutions is attacked 
by a bill now pending in the Legisla 
ture opening to taxation “such real 
estate as is occupled as a resi 
dence by an officer of Instruction, ad 
ministration, or gcovernment.” This is 
a bill which would make relatively lit 
tle practical difference to any of the col 


ges within the State, and to some, per 
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is new evidence of the disposition which 
| has been manifested in some of the 
smaller college towns of New England to 
tax certain college property. It is a 
strange phenomenon that Massachusetts, 
| the pioneer in festering public educa- 
| tion, should join a movement like this 
;} at a time when the Western States are 
treating higher education with unprece- 
| dented liberality. While Cambridge and 
| Williamstown are begrudging the sum 
that would accrue to their treasuries if 
certain college property were in private 


hands, every doilar’s worth of property 
in Michigan, Minnesota, and other West- 
ern States is levied upon annually for 
the support of the State universities. 
Not only that, but these States are vol 
untarily raising their rate of taxation 
for education. The Wisconsin Legisla 
ture, for instance, recently increased the 
University tax to two-fifths of a mill on 
every dollar of assessment. With en- 
couragement of this kind offered in the 
newer sections of the country, it would 
be indeed unfortunate if fresh obstacles 
were put in the way of Eastern institu- 
tions depending en private endowment. 


Mr. Asquith’s budget for the coming 
twelvemonth, presented to the House. of 
Commons last week, is in several ways 
an adroit compromise. The Chancellor 
| of the Exchequer had been confronted 
by a dilemma. On the one hand, the 
Labor party was urgent in its endorse 





ment of the “old-age pension” project; 
to which, indeed, the Ministry had al- 
ready tentatively committed itself, On 
the other hand, there was a loud demand 
for remissions in the heavy income tax. 
At the outbreak of the Boer war the 
british were paying 8 pence on every 
pound of income, a tax of slightly more 
than 3 per cent. In the stress of the 
Transvaal war the rate went as high as 
15 pence. In 1903 it was reduced to 11 
pence by Mr. Ritchie, but a deficit fright 
ened his successor, Austen Chamberlain, 
and the rate was increased to a shiling, 
|} a tax of 5 per cent. Every successive 
Chancellor has admitted that the failure 
to remit the war buden was unfair, and 
all have agreed that this heavy tax is 
largely responsible for the declining 
market for British Government securi- 
ties. Nevertheless, fear of another deficit 
has prevented action, and the present 
Ministry approached the problem ham- 
pered by the counter-demands of the 
workingmen’s party. “Old-age pensions” 
and a reduced jncome tax were flatly 
| incompatible; this was Mr. Asquith’s 
problem. He met it by reaffirming the 
Ministry’s belief in old-age pensions 
|as “the most serious and urgent of all 
demands for social .reform,” but by 
rranting for the purpose only an invest. 
ment of $7,500,000 of the surplus, to 
| be the nucleus, hereafter, of the neces- 
sary fund. To income-tax-payers, as a 








haps, none at all; but its very proposal 4 whole, he grants no remission, but on 
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“earned incomes’ of less than $10,000 
a vear he offers reduction from 12 pence 
in the pound to % This lower rate, it 
will. be observed, is still above any ex 
acted in the forty vears before the Boer 
war; and, since it does not apply to in 
come from investments, it may be doubt 
ed if the troubles of the “consols mar 
ket” will be greatly relieved by it. Po 
litically, however, its effect may be con 
siderable The British Treasury, in a 
statement compiled a year ago, showed 
that, out of some 356,000 individual as 
sessments under the income tax, 217,000 
were based on an annual income of less 
than £2,000. To what extent this repre 
sented incomes exclusively derived from 
earnings, is a matter of pure conjecture; 
but it is reasonable to assume that a 
numerical majority of the income-tax 
payers will be relieved. The fact, how 
ever, that relief is so restricted, and 


that the Socialist element is already 


protesting agall postponement of the 
promised pension legislation, suggests 


that Mr. Asquith will have to meet the 
unpleasant results which usually follow 


compromises that really satisfy nobody 


The agreement to submit to a joint 
American-Canadian commission the 
question of uniform fishing regulations 
for the Great Lakes and contiguous wa 
ters is of vital importance to an in 
dustry that on this side alone employs 
some seven millions of capital, and mar 
kets a product of three millions As in 
other international disputes, one of the 
initial difficulties is that a question on 
which the Canadian authorities have 
adopted a uniform policy is here han- 
dled by the eight States bordering on 
the lakes in eight different ways. Some 
of our States have closed seasons: 
others, using the same waters, have 
none. Some are active in restocking the 
others do little but catch the 
fish their neighbors have planted. One 


fisheries; 


of the remarkable assertions made in all 
seriousness by a correspondent of the 
Chicago Tribune is that the fish them 
selves have developed an instinct to 
“seek refuge in Canadian waters.” That 
is certainly evidence of our wasteful 
policy, from those who should know 
most about it 


The significant feature about the sue 
cession of strikes with which Paris has 
been visited of late is the comparatively 
small number of workmen involved. A 
handful of electricians, about 500 in all, 
were able to plunge the Ville-Lumirre 
into a desolation of darkness The 
threatened defection of some 2,000 bak 
ers brought the capital for a moment 
Then, 


too. the unfortunate Parisian has just 


face to face with partial famine 


heen made miserable by a strike of café 
waiters. The French labor teaders seem 
to understand that the general public 
may be more incommoded by the shut- 
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tint down OT an ele c powe house f 
few i s thar ‘ ‘ n of ce 

n x ro! ‘ we rhe 

( I Sil vt nv Vil t [ ou 

li ot me has bee \ ‘ ‘ 

be Inefficacio Bette s to 
fiz! with small bu ! i ed 
1¢ ‘ ind to s Ke ‘ ! ‘ 

f S to spea ol he ene it 
p.a ippears to find t ( evel 
mel! in the conte tha ow on tft 
the comp ete unioniza of 
branches of the Governme! ervice 
he peedte means of mit he 
citadel of the present soc orde On 
this point, the radical Clemenes Mir 
istry seems to be preparil o fiz \ 
dispatch from Paris tells of the suspe 
sion of three postal employees who |} 
joined in an open letter to the Pre 
mier protesting against the provisior 


of the proposed Ministerial bill dealing 


! 
with Government employees and the 
ght of combination, Of this letter the 
Temps declared “It is impossible to 
assume a more impertinent or auda 
cious tone.” The Government's bill cor 
cedes to pub ie employees the rizht of 


con.bining, for the protection of con 
mon interests, into incorporated asso 
ciations, “free to appeal to the law 
against alleged violation of their rights 
by the Administration.” The right to 
strike, however, is denied or, what 
amounts to the same thing, they are re 
fused permission to affiliate themselves 
with the General Confederation of La 
bor, whose policy, as energetically car 
ried out by its president, M. Griffuelhes 
is avowedly revolutionary M. Clemen 
ceau has by no means an easy task. The 
central committee organized for promul 
gating the principles of trade-unionism 
among Government employees, contains 
representatives of the “naval reserve 
men, municipal laborers, employees in 
the Government tobacco and match fac 
tories, the school teachers’ union, the 
postmen’s union, the mint, the prison 


guards, and the custom-house officers.’ 


The elections to the lower house of 
the Spanish Cortes have resulted in an 
estimated majority for the Conservative 
Covernment of some 120 in a house of 
131. The numerical strength of the two 
leading parties is nearly the reverse of 
what it was after the general election 
of 1905, in which the Liberals won an 
cverwhelming majority, only to fritter 
it away in internal dissension In the 
crdinary course of events, the Maura 
Cabinet should now maintain itself for 
a year or two: and the more or less antl 
clerical programme of the Liberals, in 
cluding the projected Assoclations law 
end Civil Marriage bill, is, of course 
indefinitely postponed. From the figures 
would appear that many Liberal vot 
ers, disgusted by the anarchy within the 
party, have cast in their lot with the 


radical parties 
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but from what w kKnOoOW f thre ! 
il part forme pla | Jew ! 
Poland as the lesser ind mat 
the estate of the 1 t t t cannot |} 
far from the truth When we are told 
that university professo and student 
the schoolmasters, and the profe ona 
classes have taken the lead in Jew-bait 
ing, the ispicion arise that ! Ru 
manian educated classe are pursuing 
the same tactic “a those of the ear 
Russian Nihilists under Alexander II 


Then many believed that by inciting 


the peasants against the Jew the mujh 
might be aroused from |} indifference 
and torpor to a sense of his needs and 
rights as against the Government If 


the Rumanian Government, a BeOTe 


probable, did nothing to check the ant 
Semitic agitation, it acted foolishly, a 


Russian 


Alexander II. could not 


events showed for what the 
peasant undet! 
be brought to do, namely, to turn on the 
government, the Rumanian peasant il 
tempted. Russia, by this time, has learn 
When Plehve stirred up 
the Christian against the Jew, the 7 


ed the lesson 


tar against the Armenian, and the Isat 
tish peasant against his German 


lord. he searcely foresaw how soon the 


weapons would be turned against the 
throne. Anti-Semitism among the 
classes may long continue, but Jew ‘ 
ing from above must slacken, when ! 
ruling classes recognize that if mean 


Thus the Republicans | playing with fire 
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THE MONTAGNINI LETTERS. 
Apparently, they do not order their 
ing better in France The publica 


tion of the Montagnini letters to the 


Vatican has led to a perfect deluge of 
passionate démentis, It reminds one of 
that passage in the Mémoires of Saint 
simon where he speaks of his father's 


idignation at being slandered in a book 

of La Rochefoucauld’s 
My fa f » acutely h i wity of 
ilum he zed a pen and wrote 


L'auteur a menti Then he 


n every copy 


made th ime 


‘ t to hook tore 


On March 30, the Figaro began print 

Y inalvsis of the 1.300 letters in 

he Montagnini dossier They reflected 
ivel upon many men prominent in 
iblic fe, a ilso upon highly placed 
eclesiastt Instantly, they all with 
one consent began to denounce and re 
pudiate the statements of the former 
Papa Nuncio in Paris Premier Cle 


menceau came out with the roundest de 

nial of all that related to him. Ex-Min 

ter Berteaux hastened to declare Mon 

nini references to himself totally 

founded, and added 

trange that the Pope, with thi 

iformation, became the best col 

i f those who, like me, des 1 the 
iration of Church and stat 

M. Barthou, Minister of Public Works, 


raigned Montagnini as a slanderer in 
his case, too. So it went on. Even Cath 
olies cried out upon the late Nuncio. M 
rion, the Parliamentary leader of the 
Church party, had to admit that many 
of Montagenini’s assertions were “inex 
it,’ while the venerable Archbishop of 
tesancon, Monsignor Fulbert-Petit, flat 
d “All the imputations against 
' ire calumnies.” The Bishop of Ta 
entaise came out with a letter in which 
he iid that Montagnini had evidently 
t his information, “not from real 
hishoy is he alleged, but from lamp 
rhters and charwomen.” Finally, a dis 
pateh from Rome tated that letters 
vere pouring in from France, written 
! “bishop priests, laymen, great la 
die ind all complaining bitterly of 
1) vay in which Montagnini had swal 
1 all the gossip and rumor brought 
to hi Yet it was largely upon the in 
formation and advice furnished by this 
ered ind careless agent that the 
Vatican founded its policy in a mo 
mente question! 
Montagnini’s reports on French poll 


certainiv as inept as upon the 


ittitude of the French 


Catholic press 
ind the bishops In 1906, he reported 
that the Government would lose forty 
eats In the elections; it gained more 
than that number He predicted that 
the Separation bill would not pass the 
Senate; it did so easily. The most un 


happy impression made by the letters is 
that of constant meddling in French pol 
ities by the Vatican. We have already 








|ry del 


| 





Nation. 


referred to the damaging note address- 


The 


ed to the Archbishop of the 
Papal Secretary of State, Cardinal Mer 
Val. There is matter as 
bad In 1904, it Montag: 
“When the the 
will be Pel 
In 1905, when local 
taking Merry del 
the good political effects 


Lyons by 


other 


was said by 
nini moment arrives, 


resumed against 


" 


campaign 
letan and Delcassé 
elections 
Val 
of religious persecution, which he hoped 
he warned Mon 
lest the in 


were place, 


wrote of 
vet 


might be extended 


tagnini to burn his letter 
tervening of the Vatican in French pol 


ities should become known! And to this 


agent who is now shown to have been 
|}so incompetent and misleading, the 
Papal Secretary wrote, praising him for 
his zeal and prudence, adding. “Try to 


listen well, to report everything, and to 
talk little.” It is that the,.Holy 
See badly served: the 
that Merry del Val retire 


to be warranted by 


evident 


was and rumors 


is to would 


seem what has heen 


made public about his activities, in these 
Montagnini papers 


Doubtless, there are more of them to 


come. They were seized by the Govern 
ment, at the time of the breaking off of 
diplomatic relations between the Vati 


can and France, and the expulsion of 
the Nuncio. The documents have been 
under official Nearly all 
the already were ob 
tained from Rome; and Cle- 
menceau, in his letters to the Figaro, has 
distinctly asserted that they gar 
bled, in the hope of breaking the force 
which will result 
officially 


investigation 
letters published 


Premier 
were 
of the coup inévitable 


the 


one 


printed 
he added 
couple of 
stand, the 
tremendous 


when whole are 
‘No will 
significantly, “by 
But, 


have 


lose anything, 
waiting a 
they 
caused a 

They fully con 
intimated 


weeks.” even as 
revelations 
reverberation in France 


firm, what has been plainly 


before, that the majority of the French 
the 
most 


lovally 
the 
misinformation 


bishops desired to accept 


Separation law; and show in 


painful way upon what 


about actual conditions the Vatican was 


led to act 


WHITELEY CASE AND 
DEATH PENALTY. 

commutation of the death 

of Horace G. Rayner 


THE THE 


The sen 


tence In the cas» 


to imprisonment for life has created but 


| little less of a sensation in England than 


his murder of William Whiteley. Opin- 
ion is strongly divided. The Spectator, 
for instance, feels that the Home Secre 
tary, Mr acted “with insuf 
ficient reason,” that the only 
grounds “for respiting Rayner were sen 
valid 
dangerous.” On the 
Liberal Tribune re 
was shown, “in har 
of Faster,” and 
now come 
of capital 


Gladstone, 
and 
timental, which are not only not 
reasons, but highly 
other hand, the 
joices that mercy 
with the spitrit 
that the time 


the general 


mony 
suggests has 


when 


question 
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punishment should be reviewed. To this 
the Spectator replies that the commuta- 
tion of the prisoner's sentence “amounts 
almost to an abolition” of that punish 
ment, 

Reasons of sentiment undoubtedly ac- 
tuated most of the half-million persons 
who signed a petition for a_ reprieve 
and forwarded it to Mr. Gladstone. The 
the crime without its 
pathos. The very circumstances of Ray 
ner’s birth, if there is anything in hered 
ity, predetermined him to a tragic end 
ing. Drink, poverty, starvation, and 
the distress of mind that comes with 
seeing wife and child without food did 
That the crime was deliberate 
was beyond doubt: 
blackmail Mr. Whiteley, 
threatened to kil! himself on 
When Mr. Whiteley sent for the police, 
Rayner killed him and attempted to end 
That he 
Was nursed back to health for the pur 
hanged 
those who protested against his 
aggravation Finally, 
there were other pathetic family reasons 
which appealed strongly to the 
The make Rayner 
sane failed when the two experts were 


story of is not 


the rest. 
tried to 

failing. 
the spot 


Rayner 
and 


his own miserable existence 


pose of being was to many of 
execu 


tion an especial 


public 
attempt to out in 
compelled to answer a point-b'ank ques 
tion as to whether they considered Ray 
ner crazy. The answer “no” ended their 
testimony; there were no long technical 
squabbles, and no hypothetical questions 
of 13,000 words. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that the sentimentality against 
which the Spectator protests was in no 
wise due to a public belief that the pris- 
oner was mentally incapacitated. 

Of course, if capital punishment is to 
be abolished, the crounds should be gen 
eral and special. Ethical reasons 
should prevail; “Thou shalt not kill” 
should be held to apply to states as well 
Yet, it is just such 
individual cases as Rayner’s which seem 
to increase the growing feeling against 
the death penalty. Gen. N. M. Curtis, 
one of our foremost American opponents 
of executions, has recently told how 
he became a convert to the belief that 
the state should not kill any of its crim- 
inals. It was when serving as an offi- 
cer of the Army of the Potomac that 
he was horrified by being paraded with 
his company to watch the hanging of a 
deserter. Yet he was himself engaged 
in killing some of his countrymen, and 
was by no means so moved when he saw 
whole regiments mowed down as he was 
by the execution of that one misguided 
youth. Similarly, the execution of Mrs. 
Rogers in Vermont a year or so ago, for 
the murder of her husband, caused many 
to apply, for the first time, the term 
“barbarous” to the whole proceeding 
Here, too, was a criminal who had been 
much sinned against, yet about whose 
guilt there could be no doubt. Her sex 
added to the feeling of indignation in 
many hearts when the Governor brave- 


not 


as to individuals. 


———. 
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ly announced that consistently with his 
he could commute her sen 
The thought that an in 
ignificant man quite 
death 


duty, not 


tence many 


whose case is as 


moving as Ravyner’s goes to his 


almost unnoticed, because there is no 


special feature to attract attention of 


th is also unsettling some 


pel 
the 


e press 
if 
English 
But of 
as vet share Montesquieu’'s view thit 


sons we may judge by letters to 


newspapers 


the great mass men do not 


“in 
of 


countries remarkable for the lenity 


their laws the spirit of the inhabitants 
as much affected by the slight penal 
ties as in other countries by severer 


punishments When Sir Samuel Rom 
illy sought to abolish the penalty of 
death for the theft of five shillings’ 


worth of goods from a shop, Lord Eldon 
that, if this bill 


Lordships expect 


declared passed, “then 


may vou to see the 


invaded 
humanely 
apply 


common law 
Many 
moved 
the 

penalty; 


whole frame of out 


end broken in upon.” 


disposed persons are to 
do 
the 


subsequent to the death of Me 


language to proposal to 


the 


similar 


away with death and 


passage 


K nleyv, of a statute making it a capital 
crime to attempt the life of a high Fed 
eral official is proof that reactions are 


still possible in times of popular excite 


ment 

The question may therefore be asked 
particularly in view of the Rayner case, 
whether the abolition of the death pen 
alty is not likely to come quite as rap 
diy by way of executive remission of 
sentence as by direct agitation. The ex 
perience of Kansas would seem to con 


There the jails have 
contained murderers con 
demned to death, but 
no Governor could bring himself to sign 
death warrants. At the last ses 
the Kansas Legislature this 
was ended by the formal! aboli 


firm this theory 


for vears past 


living on, because 


their 
sion of 


anomaly 


tion of the death penalty. This step 
evoked no protest whatever from the 


which doubtless 


aware that those American States which 


general public, was 


have for many years abolished the death 


penalty have not a result suffered 


as 
of 
murders 


from more crimes violence 


There are still and execu 


tions enough England to make it un 
that of Kansas will 


peat itself there; yet the yielding of the 


in 


likely the story re 


Home Secretary in the Rayner case will 


for a long time to come furnish ammu 


nition to those who believe that, as has 
been the case for generations, the law 
must be made to grow more humane and 
more lenient The strongest argument 
of those who advocate a milder pun 
ishment is that death is irrevoca 
ble. It gives the guilty man no op 
portunity to reform, and allows no one 
to aid him in developing his better side 

that residuum of goodness and virtue 
to be found in every human breast. And 
if any error is committed—there are 


many such cases on record—it is impos- 
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7 
sible to right the wrong eithe to the 
victim or to his famil 

SANITY IN LITERATURE 

lhe first Lesiie Stephen Lecture 
livered last February at ¢ ! e Un 
versity, and now issued e Claren 
don Press in a shilling pamphlet in 
utterance which we commend to the 
tention of rising autho ‘ ‘ 
Prof. Walter Raleigh, tool 
ject Samuel Johnson. He 
made a happier choice fe Tohnsc 
was a central figure in that eighter 
century life concerning which la 
Stephen himself wrote so much and s¢ 
sympathetically; and, more than tl 
Stephen prepared two admirable bios 
raphies of Johnsen, one in the Ens } 
Men of Letters Series and the othe ! 
the “Dictionary of National Biograp! 
Professor Raleigh emphasized that side 
of Johnson’s character which Ste 
particularly admired—a le, we ma 
add, which Johnsen and Stephen |} 
common—sanity For Johnson, it vite 
of certain whimsicalities and prejudice 
was chiefly § distinguished for what 
Stephen calls “massive common-sense 

Turning from the Johnson whom Bo 
well paints in such vivid and endurin 
color Professor Raleigh conside he 
Tohnson who reveals himself in h own 


works, the Johnson of the Rambler and 
the “Lives of th Poet Taine com 
plained that Johnson's “truth ire toe 
true, we already know his precept 
heart that Johnson's writin ire me 
thing more than a treasury of com 
monplaces Professor Raleigh, however 
maintains that Johnson had not a 
Taine implies, a commonplace mind 
but that he is undervalued because he 
presented the “odd spectacie§ of a 
journalist who cared passionate fe 
truth, and nothing at all for novelty 
He made no effort to surprise or startle 
his readers: he indulged but s ng 
in the cheap luxu of paradox, because 
he “knew that what he had to say wa 
no commonplace, so far as he himself 
was concerned Among ill oh di 
courses on human life he utters hardl 

single precept which had not beer 
brought home to him | living expe 
ence,’ 

But human experience i n old ol 
We invent new machinery of life. Hoop 
skirts disappear; hats and house 
change frem day to day: but the heart 
of men and women are much the same 
as in the time of Homer or Job. Thi 
ie why a great work of literature real 
criticism of life, though thé product of 
an alien tongue and a distant is al 
ways, in its essential contempora 
The task of the philosopher, the novel 
ist, and the poet of this twentieth cen 
tury is not to discover new truth for 

| speaking broadly, there are none He 
ie simply to give the everlasting veri 
ties a different guise from that of a gen 
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pression unde } ‘ 
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vho pose a vivanced  ¢ emancipat 
ed” thinker A! on f which 
based Wye t h 4 ‘ 
our convention euston nd law i 
imp! irtifie ane tra ent fT 
the <« ed re , e of 
‘ of men thro } } le of 
! wl outgivis foreorda 
ed to imme ite popula ! t e 
al on 
We sho not. therefe found 
| bed | the rubbish, erotie or 
neuroth wl h the f hie of tl 
moment A worth English prelate, tl 
Bi hop of Norwtel i ert that boo!) 
now read he best English familie 
é 0 1! mn that the could ne 
have beer ntel a few ears ago. He 
ids that out of eight novels recent! 
| hed venteen how that marriage 
in antiquated institution, eleven set 
up marital infidelity as the piritua 
ideal, and twenty three are so vulgar in 
vording that the should not be placed 
on sale. The vogue of such wt ne. w 
rimit. is an evidence of thoughtle ne 
erhaps viciousnes in a cla of 
cietv from which we might expect het 
thing But pornographic — be 
ilwa' had too large 7 eine if 
though in the past the number of 
nle who fed on ch filth wa prob 
arger. in proportion to the total nun 
ber of readers, than It fs In 190 “ 
must not forget that the recent er 
mous increase the output of o 
presses and in the reading public tends 
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‘ i comprehended and con 
emned. though later his due meed of 

t " ot refused him The wicked 

vere properly execrated, and Cor 
i mn man tear throughout the 
Ct he "wv omewhat of a puz 

‘ , he beginnis but soon seized 
the idience nd held it to the last 

f moment whictl fo many came 

nexpected Hamle was the most 
1iftie of the hree pl the famous 
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Racine Agamem 


rota I lid not go into ft ot vu 
i ree ind adare he enemies in 
i mixture of Isaiah nd Billingsgate 
We doubt The elemental irgzidity 
ol e | Wa o much r Vhat, in 
‘ ‘ forn he m have ve well 
‘ ind exp enced in t on to 

e 1 iv that the manners of British 

i in the xth ceentu j ‘ were 

ot ve different from those of the Rus 
in er ot tl 0 i And so 

! ry its ‘ ime « or witl 
} espeare who mu ' p fo jus 
e from Pre f Tolste nd Mercutio 
Rernard Shaw oan a ence of his 
own clowns, to Touchstone nd Bottom 
1 Dogbert nd, possib Lear's Fool 

It would be interesting to know just 
what proce of change the Shakespear 
ean pla were } through before they 
were ven to the Russian peasant pub 
( rhere mu have been much sim 
fication The vel translation of 
Hamile into foreign tongue is a 
tep towards verbal simplicity; “there’s 
the rub” becomes “voila l’obstacle,” and 
bare bodkin” cuts like a “petit cou 
teau.’ And once you remove the o¢ 
‘ onal obscurit or ambiguity that 
iris from figurative e or compli 
cated entence ructure wl should 
not “Hamle eize immediate on an 
uneducated bucolic audience? To appre 
ciate the merits of the play as an act 
ing drama, as a thriller one should 
ee it on the Bowery, interpreted by a 


poverty-stricken Italian company, with 


the very rags of costume and débris of 
scenery What a splendid melodrama 
it stood forth as scene followed scene, 
and laid its grip on an American audi 

ence, ignorant of Italian, by sheer force | 
of dynamic situation and tableau! It 


may be a thing indeed to speak 


of “Hamlet” a 


grievou 


sty pped of its poetry 


and its rhetorical splendor; but stripped 
is not the word; most of the play re 
mained there, strangely enough, in the 
threadbare Italian, just as it must 


have remained in the colloquial Russian 


howing conclusively that, after all, the 


the thine with which to move 


conscience of peasant no less than 
of kins 
And | 


before ih 


this efficacy of the drama 


popular tribunal coming to be 


every 


that 


renerally recognized day? 
We are 


pon \ 


more 
accustomed to say once 


under the Elizabethans, 
the 


time it was 


time 


the play was unversal literary form 


replaced by 
the 


and that in 
the 


play ts 


premac\ 


novel Surels at th moment 


truegline to regain its early su 
The 
had it 


novel of seems 

Authors 
the stage Is it all 
of Ihseen? 


that 


purpose 
day now 

from 
influence 


the fact 


to have pre 
Possi 
the 


writ 


the 


tut 


‘ne to 
remain 


known contemporary 


world’s best 


the 


dramatists or novelists at 
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tempting the drama. Since the death of 


Zola, the theatre in France has had 
things almost al! its own way, with 
Rostand, Donnay, Brieux, Capus, Lave 


Mirbeau, 
Contemporary 
the 
Hauptmann, occa 
of Italy 


the Annunzio of the Duse plays 


dan, Battaille, Fabre, and oth 


ers German literature 


to the man in street means Sude 


mann and With an 


sional novel military scandal 
is just 
The 


turns to 


reformer or the rebel instinctively 


whether he be Gorky 


the stage, 


n “The Abyss,” or Gald6és in “Electra 
Shaw in everything 
Is this drift to the drama due to the 


rewards which the theatre is said 
Hardly: the field 
of the novel is 


higher 


offer? as compared 


with that so narrow, and 


he chances of sifecess are so correspond 
that, to the average writer, 


ingly smal! 


cramatic authorship should be the least 


tempting of all callings jut it is rather 
in the nature of the serious task dra 
matists set themselves that the cause 
probably lies. A novel with a purpose 
is well enough, but, after all, the man 
who wants to preach usually tries to 


gather a crowd. Your novel reader can 


not be counted upon He is alone in 
his easy chair, or in a railway car, or 
on some rural veranda, and who knows 
what mood of the moment may shape 
or destroy the potency of your appeal? 
Your theatregoer comes attuned more or 
less to the message that is to be con 
veyed But, more than that, he pre 
sents there in company with a _ thou- 


sand others a much more powerful emo 
he 


us 


medium than would be by 
himself: all of 
sway a symphonic 


fiddle. 


tional 


and would rather 
orchestra than play a 


mere 
KEEPING ART IN ITALY 


The manceuvres of the Italian author 


ities and the private owners of works 
of art resemble a game in which it is 
agreed that the Government shall lose 


No the 
Van Dycks disappeared from Genoa than 


the 


sooner have most of Cattaneo 


alarm changes to Ferrara, where a 


notable collection is under siege from 


Paris, the bribe being extraordinary; 
for the pictures are not. Then Pistoia, 
resentful at the loss of a handful of 


good pictures and a chimney-piece, de 


cides to establish a museum to keep the 


dealers at bay. It should be noted that 
every movement of aroused civic pride 
is just a shade too late. For fifty vears 
it may be said that there has been but 
one striking exception to the rule of 
shutting the stable door after the theft 
of the horse. , The Casino Borghese, 
with its invaluable contents, was saved 


for the nation, by purehase, in the face 


of impending loss 


Under the new law, as under the old, 
the traffic has gone on apace. The stat 
ute requires that every important ob 
ject should be entered in the Govern 


ment inventory, and, when sold for ex 








oo. 
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portation submitted to the Central Com e ¢ t how ! e most 
oe KE) NEEDS OO} I PUT 
mission of Fine Arts As a matter of deplored insta SCHOO] 
fact, this inventorving goes ahead lame has suffered 1 } I Lhe 
| for the excellent reason that the | possession of t! ( ‘ f y ™ ; . " 
} 1) ; ‘ f t New York gf 

rt treasures of Italy are ill-explored exal mer nt tou ; : aah tase , 

even by the oustituted authorities: t Ss Car } ¢ ‘ . , , 

° be ad > 5 
whereas owners ire, for obvious rea If n vi cf the f f Rot f 

\ i xet 
ons, slow in seeking the honor of regis if | _— . P 
tration The Cattaneo Van Dvycks, for | rar of R hav } fro? ‘ ! le put 
example, were never registered, and it IS | Volterra to the me } l 
doubtful if the Government has legal re } re ; , ‘ 
course against the vendors. Private own | col , De : us Jy 
ers who thus evade the requirements of iste Sens i prepa 
the law are subiect either to the abso ol { nw : 
\ ! ] ? j ally 
te veto of a favorable sale, or to what } One } . 
x i 1¥ 
amounts to expropriation at a price far he te! \ 1) had ' . 
below the market An American critic ! h the n eur ' ( 1 tw " ; of 
purchased a fragment of a Grecian t out ‘ ‘ f such tra 
frieze at 2,500 franes for a college mu ce » the cam en acainst the diss had f y f 
seum. The piece was duly presented for | ; on of the riche of cl} , und wl 
: , } \ a ? 1 
appraisal and payment of the export | other institutior but the 1 ment ; = : 
duty. The Commission promptly offered ; ee : lana ft ; ! } ul 0 it given in 
half the price in behalf of a Roman é - vias 
*: . . se . I 
museum Without especial luck or in G oO ( ne the leart r of , , 
f'uence, the college may be forced to t he > Pana { , eat efor , , 
: . ors ap)? 
choose between sale at a loss or keeping , ‘ Imin ition of fine t to le 1 my ex 
its marble indefinitely in Italy. But to | yw concer n of eff ol t i ‘ and 1 
do the new law justice, it does bring | ject { t re ' n the , f h ! a t 
under the eve of the Government ex he vy. “of highest v ‘ nn ; r h been a 
perts a number of objects of art which | preg Let the central authority make : : , 
are thus purchased for the national col . minimum list of obje with whiel = , aie 1 
lections on very favorable terms; but | the museums cannot rightly disper 
the practice has an undignified savor of | not troubling about the 1 nd ther ‘ 
confiscation, and practically only things et the Government ihe honest , p 
of minor interest are thus retrieved—ob ive take the refusal of ch obie ! f y f New York D 
ects like a couple of Bellottos recently + a fair price Such ordit quare M4 od not on has tl hig 
ceded to the Uffizi. the loss of which to le ng would n e the pre nt evasior I y I ! bor xl of Ma 
™ | } ¥ 
Italy could hardly be regarded as seri iperfluou while the simplification of : 1 develo} 
. s . ( ! 4) bad of Great Ni 
ous. So far as the fact of the inventory | jts ¢; would make the activitie of : ¥ Tort 
ase ae ; ! ‘ en | ed upon a basis which 
discourages churches, hospitals, and /| the new (Central Comn oO} f Fine , 
' - ma he pect of e pe e, and th 
. *y . . . . , ’ ' 
similar public institutions from peddling A] more dignified and usefu A min , n of educato throughout tl 
off the remnant of their original artis mum of interference with private prop oO 7h schools not only prepare 
\s ‘ ‘2 , , 
tic heritage, it is wholly good. No lover | art and an honest owance in case rlleg 
of Italy would willingly see its pub of expropriation. would seem to be the | hoo but they a also | 
lie display of art diminished. The real olden rule of the game of keep'ng art t | alized 
offence is to move pictures or sculpture ny count i } na ‘ tra Zz 
. ° } io tec} lig } 
from the places for which they are made We fancy that the par which h oe nical high ,; 

. > » ‘ ir iost efficient w or ‘ 
What becomes of many of them, once | prey ed not or in It but in Eng tee 
, i ie mo iseful productive activitie« 
hey have been moved, seems to us, in nd and Germany. wil ib e when it : ; 

, : we . ee y ‘ ere were irge waiting 
spite of the panic prevailing in Italy erceived that there >a natural law ( pul who could not obtain < 
rather a matter of indifference of flux and reflux in these matters. One , nus if 1 as 

There is, in fact, an enormous and ! hears much of the American peril, but who apply e admitted; and, if tl f 
sentimental exaggeration of the impor-| fine pictures are already being bought lo not allow full time f ill, pa 
tance of the vendible objects of art in var from us for Europé in considet By | me is mean 

. . . ; nal ' } ' t , 
Italy. Everything that could conceiv ble quantiti« For ve England w for three and one-Rals Bours » 
a" 2 i ‘ } 3 ndard a rf 
ably be sold might be shipped across e most dreaded pure} er but unde , wn _— 
F : : hou During the current year cor 
the Alps to-morrow, vet to the average thy nevorable eonditior of econor pay 
: : : : ; rably r 600,000 children will have 
person of taste 'taly would remain un wr ghe he — af her fil 
os : iV tle ’ ' ' hls ‘ ! ction, only about ten per ¢ 
change , urches and public ga t nictur { rar ry , 
hanged. The churches and ‘ nieture a ance. Gk ' Improvements in build 
leries are so enormously rich, the pr America In othe word the game have fully kept pace with other impr 
vate collections relatively so little vis n international one, and to attempt te Ou yuildings, both ex 
ited, that a wholesale exportation would | , e it less so onlv to fy? n vai ind " ) irrangem 
searcely alter the look of things In to spoil sport T tha ttma that tix 1 as models 
deed. so far as the tourist is concerned wealthy and et thtaned . t, of hese ire yrné of the more importa 
’ ) of the ast decads Wh 
the dear soul would never know the! yijjlan are capturing fine I . rer u f the pa i 

: , ; f us who are engaged in the ork m 
difference were all the private colle ne from Lond P ' New jy | a : 

, : ; , oper feo gard them with pardonable pride, we 
tions of Genoa, Milan, and Venice sold we shall hear le ng art in 

jas ’ aeehee = ! t not lose ight of the fact that 
en blor The alarm when a chimney- | [tay eat : 

. , nings are still wan 4 ») Mane 

piece or a minor picture is exported m worthy of t great ty and a 
smacks of the pedantic. It bespeaks the meet all the demands of our rapidly 
entiquarianism that has ever crippled using and heterogeneous po; t 
Italian criticism, rather than a truly Among tt n pl ng needs ar 


discriminating love of art It would | following 
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SMALLER CLASSES IN ELEMENTARY 
SOHOOLS 
At pr nt the average number of pupils 


i teacher in the elementary schools ts 





bout forty-three Unfortunately this 
illy the case with 
[ I many outlying 
f ‘ population § is 
ur mall In more 
populated ection uch as the 
Ea Side of Manhattan and the 
troy | d rict in Brooklyn, classe 
lars n teachers have charge 
pupil ind there are 
we find sixty-five Bad as is 
f affair t 4 a great im 
onditions within my own 
| have een the time, in 
i y 4 there were hundreds of 
th over seventy pupils, and when 
‘ hundred was not uncommon 
Whils ! extraordinary registers have 
" 1 aw I trust forever, the health 
1 happir ; of thousands of children are 
1 in classes that have even fifty 
puy Ther \ only 1,500 minutes in 
hool week. If we deduct 300 for open 
recesse and physical train 
we | only 1,200 remaining for in 
t In a class of fifty therefore, 
1 pupil may speak or read separately 
for « y twenty-four minutes a week, or 
han five a day It is obvious that 
indé such conditions work cannot Db 
thorou Ons of our crying needs is 
for m lividual instruction. In a very 
lars la ich instruction is out of the 
rT rhe reduction of all classes, so 
that teacl hall have more than forty 
pupil even that not ideal—I place 
imong imperative reforms. To 
hang in expenditure of $1 
I annum, for ilaries of teach- 
‘ it present rates, to say nothing of 
of the new buildings for addi 
il lassrooms would be required 
weve we consider that a large 
proportion of our pupils are born abrogd 
not speak English when they entcr 
pon hool work, that the great majority 
f children must go to work at fourteen 
1 that their health, happiness, and eco 
nic value due to better education would 
I vastly improved, the reform would seem 
cheap a the p ce 
! OMANGI I Pik COMPULSORY EDLCA 
rion LAW 
rhe reduction of the number of pupils 
i teacl naturally brings me to con 
| pulsory education law This 
‘ A h wa scted in practically its 
i ! i twelve years ago, now 
j In several respects 
t provide for the punishment 
fj ! lo not send their children 
| le ® penalty chiefly upon 
I law recently adopted in 
f ! more reasonable plan 
I { ind guardians tuo i 
i , " ibility The difference be 
tween tl eff t of the New York compul 
y educa law and that of Illinola is 
hown 1 th number of parents fined or 
mp 1 du x the past year In New 
York number f 1 wa J9; imprison 
1, 4 In Cl igo he number fined was 
my oned, 69 It has been said that 
few parent ire punished in New York 
because police magistrates do not sympa 
thize with the objects of the law, and, 
some would venture to say, fear to offend 

















Nation. 


The 


possible voters For instance, the num- 
ber of parents arrested in New York at 
the instance of truant officers was last 
year 262, while only 43 were punished. 
Doutl th issertion contains some 
truth I beliey however, that the trouble 

‘ i o much with the magistrates as 
with the law 

(2.) The compulsory school age is now 
from eight to fourteen for all children, and 
from fourteen to sixteen in the case of 
children not engaged in legal employment 
I believe it would be greatly to the advan- 
tage of this community, and indeed of all 
communiti f the legal age were reduced 
to seven Even the most zealous advocate 
of delayed school instruction will admit 
that a child's brain and body are sufficient- 
ly developed at seven to endure the strain 
The recent school census shows that of 


children between seven and eight about 19,- 


000 are not attending school; of children 
betWeen six and seven, 33,000; between five 
ind six, 50,000 Under our local regula- 
tions children under six, if admitted at all, 
must be placed in a kindergarten. It would 
probably not be wise to attempt to force 
!ll children between six and seven to at- 
tend school There can be no question, 
however, of the wisdom of requiring chil- 


dren between seven and eight to attend A 
year of school instruction at this critical 
period may mean tke difference between 
‘ ind failure in after life 
Il HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
The great weakness of the publie high 
chools is that so many students leave 
before graduation, particularly during the 
first year For this exodus many causes are 
assigned The hard necessity of earning 
money is undoubtedly the controlling mo- 
tive with a majority There are many 
others, however, to whom this reason does 
not apply Some have not ability to cope 
with high-school studies, and naturally fall 
by the way Others are bewildered for a 
time and too often demoralized by an at- 
mosphere very different from that of the 
elementary school in the elementary 


hool the teacher stands close to the pu- 
pil and helps him over most of his difficul- 
ties; in the high school the teacher stands 
more aloof and throws the pupil more on 
his own resources The latter finds the 
required home study exceedingly heavy. Too 
often, particularly in the case of the chil- 
dren from tenement houses, of whom we 
have vast numbers in our high schools, 
there is no spot at home for uninterrupted 
study The kitchen, which is at once the 
dining room and living room of a large 
family, is the only place Hence many 
such children soon become disheartened 
ind leave For the sake of these children I 
have recommended to the Board of Educa- 
tion that the high-school buildings should 
be kept open in the afternoon, and that pu 
pile should be permitted to remain to study 
Teachers of special ability should be as 
igned to the task of supervision and as 
istanes In support of this recommenda 
tion { have used the following argument 

rhe advantages of this plan are manifold 
It will utilize the school buildings more 
fully than at present It will secure to 
each pupil favorable conditions for study 
it will enable him to obtain needed advice 
and assistance from those best able to give 
idvice and assistance —-his teachers. It will 
afford the teachers an opportunity, through 
private conference, to obtain an insight 
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into the character of their pupils which 
they could not gain in any other way, and 
so will react favorably on the work of the 
classroom, and, lastly, it may be put into 
operation at a very slight cost 


all these 
the great difficulty: our high 


schools 


Yet 


there 


with possible advantags 
is still 
specialized commercial schools 
manual schools—are 
the best advantage Pupils 

no natural aptitude for mechanics often go 
to manual training high schools, and pupils 


who have no natural ability in literary o 


ly 


and training not used 


to who hav: 


scientific directions take the literary and 
scientific courses. The children themselves 
who are between fourteen and fifteen when 
they enter high school are, it need not be 
said, quite unfit to make a rational choice 
In such a matter parents are often as 
helpless as their children. To whom, then 
can these children turn for guidance in a 
step which has such important and far 


We must, I believ: 
teachers 


reaching consequences”? 
call upon principals and 
mentary schools to assume a large share o! 
this responsibility. The elementary course 
is now so arranged as to develop whatever 
natural talents a boy may possess. If he 
has shown special ingenuity in the use ol 
tools in the shop-work class in the elemen 
tary school, he should be encouraged to go 


in ele 


to the manual training high school. If he 
has evinced ability in literature he should 
be advised to take the regular high 


school course, and so on. Probably no eco 
nomic waste is so great as that involved in 
setting people to do work for which they 
fitted. It time, then, that the 
teachers and supervisors (look 


are not is 
elementary 


up this burden of directing their pupils 


Iv MORE WORKSHOPS, KITCHENS AND 
KINDERGARTENS 
I have said that the course of study in the 


elementary schools is now so arranged as 
to develop whatever talents a boy or girl 
may possess. Theoretically there are kin- 
dergartens for children under the age of 
in which a child's self-activity is 4i 
rected in appropriate channels. For girls 
there are sewing and cooking; for boy 
there is workshop practice the use of 
wood-working tools, and in the making of 
useful and ornamental articles Unfor- 
tunately, however, not nearly all the 
mentary schools are provided with these 
equipments. They are be found in all 
newer buildings, but in many older bu'id- 
ings they are still conspicuous by their 
absence. We have 549 kindergartens, but 
109 schools containing children of the first 
year grade are still unprovided with kin 
113 grammar schools for girls 
have no cooking and 118 grammar 
schools for boys, workshops Obvi 
ously, then, one of the great needs is that 
all schools should,have this equipment al 
the earliest possible moment It is essen 
tial not only for the proper education of 
eye and hand, as well as of mind, but also 
for disclosure of the child's nature to him- 
self and to his only when 
a child’s talents have discovered 
through the work of the elementary schools 
intelligent choice of 
or that bis 


six, 


in 


sle- 


to 


dergartens; 
rooms 


ho 


teachers It is 
been 
that he can make an 
his work in the high 
teachers can give him sound advice 


achool 


V.-SCHOOLS FOR DEFROTIVE OHILDREN 


For some years past the Board of Edu- 
cation has been establishing classes for 
Re- 


children who are mentally defective. 
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cently this undertaking has been reorgan- 


ized, and now proceeding along lines 


which will, we trust, render it highly efi 


is 


cient The effort, however, to provide for 
children who are physically defective is still 
only in its infancy We have taken over 
two small schools for cripples, and supplied 


teachers, to the great advantage of the 
children in these schools; and we have or 
ganized one class for cripples in a public 
school building A project is now under 
consideration to establish a school for the 
deaf and dumb We also hope at an early 


a school for the blind 
The parents of physically afflicted children 


date to organize 


are placed in a most unfortunate position 
For the training and instruction of such 
children there are schools in which larg 
fees are charged There are schools of a 


imilar character which are purely charity 


organizations The man of moderate means 


cannot afford to send a child to the former 


and he feels humiliated by sending him to 
the latter; and yet the child who lacks 
some of his physical powers has jist as 
much right to an education as the child 
who has them all; indeed, he has an even 
better right, because through physical in 
firmity he has a smaller chance of making 
his way in the world and becoming self- 
upporting It would seem, therefore, to 
be the duty of the public school authori 


for children 
who are suffering from physical infirmities 
the 


ties to make ample provision 


Otherwise such children are denied 


right secured to them by the State Consti 


tution—the right to an education at the ex 
pense of the State. 
VI. PHYSIOAL EXAMINATIONS 

Up to a comparatively recent date the 
Health Department of the city, in its ex 
aminations of school children, confined it 
energy to the detection of contagious dis 
euse, and to the temporary exclusion of 
pupils suffering from such disease Ex 
cept in Manhattan, the work of the Health 
Department in the schools is still so lim 
ted When Dr. E. J. Lederle wa om 
missioner of health a beginning was mad: 
in the examination of children in Manhat 


tan to discover defects which retard physi 





cal development and intellectual progrs 
Under Dr Thomas Darlington this work 
has been continued and extended During 
the year 1906, 78.401 children were exam 
ined; and the following are ome of the re 
sults 

No. of case f bad nutrition 4.92 
No of cases of enlarged anter giauds 29.177 
Nu. of Cases of enlarged posterior snd s.t04 
Nou. of cases of chorea 1st 
No. of cases of cardiac disease 1 inn 
No. of cases of pulmonary disease 7 
No. of cases of skin disease 155s 
No. of cases of deformed spins 24 
No. of cases of deformed chest atl 
No. of cases of deformed extremities nt 
No. of cases of defective vision li 4 
No. of children of defective hearing SHU 
No. of children of defective nasal breathing 11.414 
No. of children of defective teeth 19.507 
No. of children of deformed palats SI 
No. of children of hypertrophied tonsils 1S chm 
No. of children of posterior nasal growths 455s 
No. of children of defective mentality 1.857 


The total number found to require medical 


or surgical treatment was 56,259, out of 78 
401 examined The great majority requir 
ing treatment were among those backward 
ln studies, from one to five years behind 


the grade to which runt of 
would 


amply demonstrated 


ou a age, they 
has 
child is 
the same 
time suffering from a removable physical 


long expr rience 


naturally be 
that when 


intractable or deficient 


a 


aod is at 


The 


Nation. 


a r va f a ause almost 
mr lia y ‘ " ‘ } ‘ hang 
bot a de por if any way 

ruld ley “ all hildren 
ite mn 1 } 
h Hea 1 Vepa i prop 
| med l irg uly 
would such child: f 
] i he presen ho yuld 
| i ed ) } I 
} a me 
ho $3 ar mngee i N >a 
| away beyond 1 ‘ 
| id any plan that w hes 
no pid V0 i 
| J t i ig ipa 0 
ind ib o | h iss 
|] t ymmended to Board of Ed 
} yo plans fo it lea i y re 
gz tl bad mia ns 1) The « 
it of lunch-roor ‘ i ipl 
| and 1 mus food would ld a oO 
| Dp because malnut ) ; indubitably 
| th riginal ius of mo , physica 
| ef (2) the fu shing of glasse 
! i now inde m i i ) by 
Bo 1 of Education I ems folly 
p rOk to hild A ) innot read 
» place h | » «la room 
| wh ! anno wha ww ten 
iraw ) he blackboard If the ght 
le } hild hopelessly handicap 
ped I xpend of a few thousand 
|} dollar 1 glasses would enable thousands 
of children who are now unable fo do their 
bool work to ind on the same level with 
heir fellows 
| 
} The argument frequently advanced that 
t} furnishine of eye-glasses ind the pro- 
yn of medical and surgical attendance 
} ld be left to pa Unfortunately, 
er, oO i small percentage of the 
ir vho child ! iffering have 
i} ! n iry I nstance 
fif t it] examined in on 
f I il } ! Vv hr were 
iffering from phy lef which were 
irding t r prog ind w probably 
iu if nh iat had led 
i y in y : ta rit par t 
we qu 1 ha he me iry oper 
if rforn ] and ld of hospi 
tal ind dispensa pn which these oper 
i je rmed without ex] 
iin ise hey vuld 1 ifford to pay In 
nl i “ ! rdvice taken The 
| other boys continue to suffer They ar 
being punished for trua y for which they 
| are not morally responsibl they are pr 
vented frm using the advantag which th 
| eit provides Their usefulo n after 
| life will be seriously impaired in all 
probability many of them will become crim 
nal and yet it is reasonably certain tha 
a slight surgical operation would chang 
| their whole course of life and m 
the high road to health and happi: s (| 
Qu ey inh incomparab sutobiogra 
il sketche shows how a |! il I r 
| inflieted upon his gifted brother at 
lrove him forth a wanderer on the fa 
| of the earth: and how he himself, through 
lack of a dose of calomel at a cr al mo 
| ment, was estranged from h family, a 
o weakened in his will pow: hat h 
became the most renowned f all the 
tims of opium. So sma a thing may af 
fect in childhood the life of a human body 
and soul 
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I ha stated that the examinations fo 
physical defects made by the Department of 
Health are onducted ly Manhatia 
That Department has not yet found mea 

nd milar examinat 

I x, Brooklyn, Queens, and Ric ! 
I ugh bas been done, howev “ 
that ch xaminations sh 1 ule 

rularly and thoroughly and tha som 

should be adopt ] I 
t | rvered I rais t ju i 
‘ he ! examination for phy ’ ’ 
is ‘tinguished from th Xa 12 
f yntagious disease should be 
a 1 under itrol of the Board of } 
i 1 with sufficient fund to mak ] 
ind effectiv 
VI MORE MONBY 

All of the projects described abov will 

] I lerable money A bill ” 
bef the Legislature provides that over 
$6,000,000 pe annum, in add n to what 

i idy paid tea i I | 
ed Jlely to increa g tl ilaries 
| hav alway stood f l pay fo 

acl It eve tha he ha 4 
when the alar hould be i } If 
howevy his mandatory legislation s 
pa 1 it w nevitably mean that m y 

nece i mprovement ind new iry 
juUipment will not be fortt ming, becaus 
the budget for slarile will be » large 

Mhe interest f the children demand that 
not all of the possible increase shall go int 
he pocke of the teachers 

WILLIAM H. MAXWELL 
NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILI 

rhe first printed a ! 
ment on Jame River, mad: April, 1 
the three hundredth anniv ! f 

now being celebrated, was a i ) 
by John th A 1 I 

currence ind a | f i i 
hapned in Virg 1 I I 
probably a lett i t I h 
but to whom Wi add! 
known It give in a i 
the colony from the first land ” Apr 
16 to Ju ! if i ! i 

‘lionel Hall VU , 

John Tapy I ] lia \ 
bookseller at tl ! air ! 
Paule Churchyard I I f grea 

ri i ] Artic b . 
here are no le th tu i i 

; t pr ! ] } ! 
how nl tha } le-pag Wa 

! | ! ! it al h i 
! arlie ha l Rela 
4 Wr nt it; ma 

my ‘ ] 4 \ 
t rt Wa u i} } ) 

Written by Captaine Smith f tt i 
‘ io and the fourth 1 \ 

i ‘ - hh «or ell « hie i 

ae pu ha A " f 
j i lacking i her I il 

lo h (‘ou ou I sel 
Hi I bably th ] " 
iy 

nm of the booke l 
he pame of Tl “a A t 
ision I know 1 ‘ 
t hne ‘ rm king of ! 
but since having learr 1 tr 
course was written t (a 
is one of the Counsell there Virginia: I 


thought good to make the lik \ 





fault } 
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but as regular class work. In some institu- 
ions pupils read thirty books or more ov 
and above those required 
As to a number of the books that have 
come in for strong condemnation, the crit 
sm arises from an incomplete realization 
of the task facing the teacher of English 
For example, the De Coverley Papers, in the 
Spectator, the Vicar of Wakefield,’ the 
Rape of the Lock,”’ and Burke's “Speech 
on Conciliation” are censured as lacking in 
appeal to the primary emotions—as devoid 
of strength and vitality. Now, experience 
| shows that under the guidance of able 
| teachers, pupils do get from these books 
} much of value. The worth of a book lies 
} not alone in its immediate appeal, due to 
| its richness in images, its absorbing and 


voluptuous qualities While making no 
chelaim upon the fugitive interests of the 
young, a book may yet commend itself to 
| class use by reason of its important array 
of facets, its structure, its style, its emi- 
nence among books of a certain type, its 
noble lessons. In one way or another, each 
| of the acknowledged masterpieces named 
| above contributes its share to the mental 
and spiritual uplift of our pupils. Teachers 
of English are concerned not so much with 
atering to the present tastes of their pu- 
pils as with equipping them for their ulti- 
mate life needs. Only by means of litera- 
| ture of proved worth can an even partially 
succesSful struggle be waged against the 
prevailing taste for the evanescent, the 


| ftashy, and vulgar periodical and journalist- 


ic literature of the day. Thousands of boys 
ind girls of our secondary schools have no 
opportunity to browse in a_ substantial 
father’s library.’ But a small percentage 
will ever receive further formal instruction 
It is of these, not of the privileged few 
who will attend college, that the teacher 
must think The comparatively few books 
read in school must, then, serve the pupil 
is standards for future guidance. Through 
with them, he must be enabled later 


contac 

n life, in some small way, to select for his 
reading what is good, to reject what is bad, 
and to form judgments about what he him- 
self writes along serious lines. Moreover, 


from them he must derive his sole knowl- 
edge of many of the bare facts of life and 
of many of the basic elements of the civili- 
zation of England and of America 

A word remains to be said in reply to 
the objections raised against a certain type 
of question set by the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board. The charge is made that 
examinees cannot successfully cope with 
questions calling for a knowledge of char- 


acter portrayal, because the ability to 


frame adequate answers is beyond the 
power of the trained adult Therein crit 
cs err It is entirely possible for any 


adult with a good modern high-school train- 
ing o answer such questions after a 


fresh perusal of the book upon which the 


questions ar et In the second 
place that sort of question is en- 
rely proper The distinguishing fea- 


ture of many, if not of most, great novels 
ind plays is portrayal of character It is, 
therefore, an essential part of an English 
teacher's work, to study with his class the 
subject of character development Not to 
do a0. would be to ignore an author's ini 
tial purpose. If such be a proper phase of 
instruction, why should questions upon 
character be barred from the examination 
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the idea that an examination paper must 
present only topics upon which pupils can 
write in a facile and interesting manner 
This would be a narrow ideal for an exam 


ination framed with regard to prevailing 





tendencies in this nfortunats 
>. 

though it be t is me a fact tha 

Lhe £ eral charact lone 

schools is determine the ex 

lations e pupils must ultimately fa 


Were the tests to demand only a bare a 








juaintance with the main features of the 
books, pupils would give little attentior 
work in English With big classes, with 
inadequate facilitic for meeting the needs 
of the individual, with a constantly in t 
ng foreign element o instruct, with an 
ntensified cu illum opera gz side by 
side with growing pressure 0 pass up 
is many pupils as possible ind with a 
mi plication of extra-scholastic forms of 
1 vity the teacher of has his 
bands full to ge even mediocr results 
This being so, it is difficult to see how un 
der a uniform ystem of examinations a 
better kind of test can be devised 

As a new subject in the high-school cur- 
riculum, English instruction is still in the 
xpe n i stage Whatever help can be 
given toward framing th deal course of 
study and th deal examination will be 


most welcome. In place of mere destructive 


é cism those who have so treely discussed 
h syllabus and examination papers of 





he College Entrance Examination Board 
ire, therefore, urged to lend constru ve 
aid (a) by opening up the whole question of 
the advisability of uniformity; or (b) by 
suggesting a uniform list of books to be ac 

ceptable to all; or (c) by suggesting a new 
type of examination paper, such as shall at 
on lend itself to easy, graceful writing 
shall lemand f pupils an all-around 


training, and shall preclude the evils of 


THEODORE C. MITCHILI 


Boys’ High Sche Brooklyn, April 10 


FREBDOM OF SPEECH IN THE SOUTH 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION 


n n years now riain 
publicists of the South, supported by the 
best of Northern journals, and not a few 
Southern leaders of thought, have waged 


a ceaseless warfare for freedom of speech 
Justification and apology for such work are 
hardly ne ssary when one remembers how 
many and what serious obstacles were, and 


still are, in the way. The South accustom 


ed itself to denying this essential condition 
of democratic government during the days 
of slavery; and the presence of the negro 


among us even now reconciles many to 
this abnormal state of things Younger 


Southerners eachers especially have 


recognized that the restoration of absolute 
freedom of speech and of the press is the 
first step toward the emancipation of our 
section from the trammels of a bygone ag 

The opening of college halls to men who 
represent opposing sides of important qu 
tions, the fair and frank discussion In col- 
lege classes of even he “forbidden sub 
ject" of possible race amalgamation, and 
the publication of magazines and newspaper 


articles have been the forms of this work 


E. Gardner Murphy of Alabama, the late ' even more insidious 
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HYPOTHETICAL 





grea ) mia 
lis ly i yuraging to 
ha hoped ll for better 
i Ww Wa 1 4 vdy 
backwardn ind deeply 
TT llow in WwW ever 
pl ! hig! level of 
rt ul | ! n tat 
t ind the ar when a 
y lo 1 again n 
pa of rllege meno 
ly «de ne to en 
‘ th ‘ ubje if 
ibooed why 1 ! 
! i lew fear to 
] or fail to find their 
W I i} he lead toward the 
f perfect freedom 
! ! ndition n ill 
to them the 1uthor doe 
mply that Northern colleges 
i ! blighting nofluence of 
Indeed, 1 would seem 
) ch thing as academik 
ner i ind there at not a 
nly assert hat such is the 
1 the id South, where such 
hang ire taking place and 


lom of discussion is 


‘ en il in the face of ex 
lifficeul t does seem that 
making for progre might 
! great cause 
We. BE. Dopp 
‘ \ im?d, Va Al 1 
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rn or THE NATION 
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1 the other hand 
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j ba i upon this array 
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Nation. 


The 


acies of verbosity As a choice example, 
the press credits W. T. Jerome, in. the cur 
rent Thaw trial, with a question which 
onsumed one hour and eighteen imute il 
th ’ iding 
In add nm ’ he brow-bea above 
) I oO » be denied ha milly too 
, 1 the purpo vf the question is not 
to arrive at definite and ntif conclu 
on but, violently wrested from its right 
ful sphere, it is employed to confuse and 
befuddle the witness into committing him 
if to itegor statements, to be later 
hown either conflicting = or possible 
Though the witnes is privileged to «ce rnd 
i clear exposition of each part of the ques 
tion, yet the fact remains that the artificial 
itmospher generated by counsel and only 
too frequently permitted by the pr iding 
judge, tends to invalidate the opinion and 
throw discredit on the man who demands 


Nor 


a personal friend 


explanation or time for consideration 


is the recent statement of 


a learned ex-judge so far as that goes 


doctor, the ¢ rpert witness is erpected to le 


qualified to answer these hypothetical ques 
tions without delay, for the reason that he 
is an expert’ —beyond criticism. For a fool 
ean ask in five minutes what a wise man 
cannot answer in five hours; and it is com 
mon knowledge that, according to a univer- 


sal and time-honored custom attorneys 


reserve the “right to “consult the authori- 


ties” and withhold “an opinion’ until ade- 
quate consideration of thess ources has 
been acquired 

My colleagues may be flattered by the del- 


acy of such 


edge of the 


a compliment and the knowl- 


esteem in which their opinion 


held by members of the legal profession 


But the delicacy would be enhanced and 
ruth and justice be more surely attained 
f the “‘questions” were employed solely 
for legitimate ends, and the ideas of coun- 
sel clothed in a becomingly modest verbi- 


ige, free from an assumption of profundity 


‘} 


hat presse hard the pronouncements of 
a Mary Baker Eddy At present the expert 
ffer judge and jury practically noth 
ing of value ind his evidence is regarded 
but lightly 
The truth is that the system of expert 
medical testimony as employed in our 
courts to-day, is non-scientific and wholly 
inconclusive, and should be subjected to im 
mediate and drastic alteration 
NORVELLE WALLACE SHARPE 
t. Louls, April tl 
VITTORIA COLONNA 
To THRE Eviror or THE NATION 
Sit Your notice of Mrs. Jerrold Vittoria 
Colonna,” in your issue of April 11, recalls 
in interesting article on Vittoria Colonna 


Trollope and published 


eprint entitled Lives of Cele 


The 


na cheap 


brated Women.” article perhaps im 


pressed me unduly because of my lack of 
knowledge of the subject, but It certainly 
present t very clea ind concise account 
f the life of the poete ind introduces 
wvyeral seleetions from her sonnets written 
n memory of her husband, giving them in 
he original and also in good translation 


Then the writer passes on to her religious 


mnnet giving selections from them in 
he same way and taking a broad-minded 
ind philosophic view of the religion and 
politics of the distinguished wo- 
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——— ———— 
man who was not censured by 
the Chureh for her Protestant poetry 
ind who did not feel obliged to leave 
the Chureh for having written into her son- 
nets doctrine for which fellow reformers 
were condemned and went into exile 


I should be 


ketch is valued by others acquainted with 


glad to learn how Trollope’s 


the subject S. W. HATHEWAY 
Besten, April 17 
AN EARLIER TIRYNS 


To THe EptroR oF THE NATION: 


SIR Readers of the Nation will doubt 
less be interested in the announcement 
which has just reached me from Nauplia 
that Dr. Dérpfeld, who has been making 
further excavations at Tiryns this spring 
has found an older, prehistoric city on that 
site underneath the one which Schliemann 
excavated The newly-discovered city had 


none of the extensive system of galleries and 


fortifications which most characteristic 
ot the this 


least it would seem to approach the 


are 


later city. In particular at 


Cretan 


palaces at Cnossus and Phestus. Natural 
ly not much is yet known about Tiryns 
I.."’ but archwologists will hope that the 


excavations, which cannot be completed this 


year, will soon be resumed for the light 
the discoveries may be expected to throw on 
the relations existing between the Minoan 


and the Mycenwan States 


OLIVER M. WASHBURN 


The University of Chicago. April 20 
Tv 
Notes. 
J. D. M. Ford, just appointed to the 
Smith professorship of Romance languages 


is writing the volume on “The 
Prof. W. A. Neilson’s Types of 
Literature Series, to be published 
Miffiin & Co 


The Macmillan Company has in press two 


at Harvard, 
Nove 1" 


English 


for 


by Houghton, 


more volumes of Lord Acton’s remains, 
edited by the Rev. J. N. Figgis and R. V 
Laurence 

Fleming H. Revell Company will soon 


have ready for publication a volume of 
sermons by Dr. Charles F. Aked, to be 
called “The Courage of the Coward.” 


In January of next year the faculty of the 
Harvard Divinity School will issue the first 
number of a quarterly magazine to be called 


the Harvard Theological Review. It will be 
edited by Profs. G. F. Moore, W. W. Fenn, 
ind J. H. Ropes The necessary support 


comes from a bequest of the late Miss Mil 
dred Everett 
suggested by her father, Prof. C. C 


who thus carries out a plan 
Everett 


With the publication this week of the 
fifth volume of Plato in the Oxford Classi 
cal Texts, Prof. J. Burnet accomplishes a 
task that no one has undertaken since 
Stallbaum edited the complete works forty 
years ago 

The Wyclif Society, founded twenty-five 
years ago by Dr. F. J. Furnivall, F. D 


Matthew, and the late Prof. Montagu Bur 


makes an appeal for funds to com 
its edition of the reformer’s works 


rows 


plete 


All communications should be addressed to 
the secretary, Miss Dorothy G. Matthew, 
No. 66 Fellow Road, London, N. W. 
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The Buffalo Historical Society is prepar Mexico's Treasure-House (Guanajuato) t? ew pieces 8 
I I 
ing a volume of the letters and writings by Percy F. Ma ! published by the y value, gs, f 
of President Fillmore, and desires informa Cheltenham P New York, and a fu j rt Golde ( livy 
tion in regard to any MSS which may iccount with many ‘ t f tl x KRlizabethan pa 
be used for this purpose Fillmore was | mit of a reg whicl ! \ 8, Dye My Mind \ I 
one of the organizers and first president nou 1 more T ‘ l we had ‘ 
of the society that iny equal p } rr) ! ba i ‘ 
In December, 1897, a loan exhibition of ! . a “ F 
rare articles of historic interest was held Perha ! ' 
lur » ft } } . ‘ 
at the residence of the Misses Baldwin in volume are hose “ ¥ 
. . P phthah j } j 
Bangor Me., and among the pieces was methods, mostly devise iin . . _— 
H } \ { 
the manuscript of “The Revolutionary lraw f h wealth from Bing . : : she 
| ‘ } l vey fu 
Journal of Col Jeduthan Baldwin.” The Lesl Stephen Ene } , 
De Burians 1 society of bibliophiles of Soc ic n the KEightes ‘ ' * 
Bangor, have now published the Journal | Pord Lectures for 1902. } 
() i phra W wl ‘ 
in excellent form, with a memoir of the |G Pp Putnam Sor in tl \ 
| 
writer and illustrative note rhe pi | n of Stephen work rt \ \ , 
‘ " . pra 
vious publications of the club, we may say viewed at length in the Natio f Ay j . - 
were “Peter Edes —Pioneer Printer ! “4. when it first appeared if ‘ a4 , , 
, & \} i J 
Maine, with His Diary while a Prisoner by we may remind ou eade ! t exl , : 
the British in Boston just after the Battl Stephen at his best The ubie “ 
of Bunker Hill,” and Moses Greenleaf with which he was thoroughly fat ‘ 
Maine’s First Map-Maker, His List of In ifforded him opportunity fo . : 
dian Place Name ind a Bibliography of | passage of hrewd comme and r 
the Maps of Maine.”’ Col. Baldwin was a keen analysi And yet the whole . 
riconderoga ind hereabou luring thoroughly knit together and so hap , 
contest with Burgoyne ind } most in phrased as the work of his prime For on Bod : 
teresting portion of } Journal deal with thing. the lecture never received h final 1s 
that period evising touch. Failing health made it im 
. I i I ! | 
. F 1 t dert ‘ the ft N ‘ 
Early in the summer the Burrow Bro Do ble for him to und ik ish 
: “ee ' ! of lelivery . : H ' \ ! 
thers Company will reissue their “Lineoln serious correction or even of : 
rt , er ré then ’ 61s | 
Douglas Debates."” The new volume will be H nephew, Herbert Fish ad we , ,  * ; 

. _— wer the proo V } , ' . 
more onvenient in format and lower in Had Sir Leslie gone over h , f , far { 
price his usual care he would not have poken ; = z ‘ 

: ‘ as hich H y Til Received by the Ka India Compa 

4 (p. 117 ot “the lecture wh 1 ent l 
Yolumes xi. and xii. of the Complete : " ! l Se il he | mr " 
Pipe ney Mansfield Park’ delivered to Cath 
Works of Abraham Lincoln bring to an sorl , rh : ' ld who wanted ft xo hom Februa 
| « ne Morlan it novel shou r 
end a potable undertaking for a new pub — , was per ided » stay the ves 
. on Sorthange! Abbey 
lishing house, Francis D. Tandy Company i he found faye the ght of Jal 
The eleventh volume, besides the lates The old black-letter ballads have an in was a Joseph in tl fw 
uite in- | 
of Lincoln's own writings, contains § the ‘ ind even charm, which | - | whose ike i} 
. endet o ite ur to which 
long Bibliography compiled by Daniel Fish wl ' f any literary valu ‘ : fare the better He de pod id 
7 , ndeed ery ew « ther can lay claim 
the twelfth is made up of an Anthology of ae ee ae oe ‘ Sura n the Pr in G 10 
por? ) title the rude woodcuts | 
brief paragraphs from the letter ind Typography ; - h ind with Mocha j { ! 
. ol oftet eco yar them—all are | . 
speeche followed by Chronological and vt . . - = mpany . . , he He Seu A j 
i equally « nt and ot ik oO he | 
General Indexes We have already called _— —_ - ” am factory and from tod 
eatment o the \ ied mat witt . 
attention to the excellences of this editior rtmMes ! ! , - ‘ ‘ ld » tl i i i an 
‘ h othe ‘ mcerned— murde mon ‘ 
and need not now be pec ifle Since Lin aren y at ' ; frequented he pilg m } 
° oO birt contempol! \ ibl events 
coln’s works were first published by Messr ‘ n i ; i gions the Portuguese ha 
2 religiou hortation, et \ valuable ad 
Nicolay and Hay in 1894, much new ma “ne oe from na ks heay f | 
lition to tt form of popular literature . F 
terial has come to light, and this has been ; ‘ ; pos ion and f pern u t hint 
ths olume which h ust issued 
incorporated into the body of the present I vorun ee : ; > ea Th 0 gait tt ‘ 
T om the Clarendon Press (Henry Frowde) - . é 
volumes The text throughout has been ' - ‘ larend ¥ good Englishman lik Ke Hi 
so far a possible printed in accordan entitled The Shirburn Ballad conde I tat ‘ ‘ r 
-_ . ed i b drew Clark, honorary fellow . 
with the MSS. The first volume opens ted Sy Sam ; es ' make the natives look to the Epy 
: Lincoln College, from the manuscript in ‘ , . 
with Richard Watson Gilder’s essay on aoll , ; i he protects Ky th urse Ww 
7 ' » of eclesflelk t 
‘Lincoln as a Writer,”’ which serves as a be Wbrary of the Beet SRE, & hinder and bridle the J igall of his 4 
SI burn Castle Oxfordshire The manu a , ; 
suitable introduction, and the other vol ' , ; oS SESS eee ’ up 
ipt originally contained r eave of , 
umes contain a election of memorabl: ' , whe hee ' Ww begi 
which about 100 have been lost but ever! . and 1 ' 
speeches and papers on the President \ . sales ‘nd he would a ‘ 
what remains make ip, as the editor re +} nol +) Duct 1 —_— 
notable feature of the work is the larg: : ye ? , . ser Wilke ‘ 
mark a singularly representative ) ' ' — ee od then 1 , 
number of portraits of Lincoln Alto ——= ae . os en hee Ww 
lection, embracing ballads of almost every } et | ward t 
gether, this Gettysburg edition take t : aa - . ‘I . 
type in circulation and 20 presenting wa the Dutel rather than tt » 
place worthily among the great edition - ~» oo ae 
vith just the library which was found , 
of our statesmen . guese who gave the I gl ! I 
m English households in  Shake- | y,o.5) 
Old newspaper correspondence j in gen - " The piece were evident 
eral, a most unpromising dish to be warm y all inscribed in the early venteenth —— ab Ay Bs . ey. : 
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harge of the English lector at the un 
versity F. Sefton Delmer, who himself 
lectured on Dickens and his times. All the 
work was in the English language 
Theodor Aufrecht, the Sanskritist, died 
n his eighty-seventh year, at Bonn, April 
iree years and three days” (an 
rthodox Hindu interval) after the great 
lexicographer, Boehtlingk. Aufrecht’s death 


marl the close of the second great epoch 


n the history of Indian studies in the Oc- 


cident The founders, Sir William Jones 
Colebrool tjopp.,—-these have long been 
gone ind now, at last, of the men who 
most illustrious in the second half 

f th last century Boehtlingk, Roth, 
Weber, Max Miiller, Whitney, not one is 
left \ufrecht was of the type, now rare, 
which special knowledge of Sanskrit 

was combined with great learning in com- 


parative grammar; most people have for- 
gotten that what has for half a century 
been called Kuhn's ‘Zeitschrift’ was orig- 
nally (1851) Kuhn and Aufrecht’s; and the 
monumental volume on the Umbrian lang- 
uage (‘‘Umbrische Sprachdenkmiler’) was 
joint work of Kirchhoff with Aufrecht 


His chief claim to distinction will doubt- 


s be the fact that he was the first to 
publish the “Rig-Veda” in its entirety, al- 
hough Miiller’s edition with the native 
cholia was begun and partly issued years 
before Aufrecht’s There is no man living 
(and we would not except even the native 

holars of India) who has examined and 

id and catalogued so many manuscripts 
of India as Aufrecht has dons His ‘‘Cat- 
ilogus Catalogorum” is a vast repertory of 
nformation about the titles and authors 


of the immense mass of works that form 


! Sansh literature 
André Theuriet, the French novelist and 
poet, died on Tuesday He was born in 


Isc3, @ native of Marly-le-Roi He studied 


Bar-le-Duc, and went up to Paris for 


hi xaminations In 1857 he entered the 
office of the Minister of Finance, but his 
ere even then were literary and he 


began to publish fugitive verses—chiefly in 
Phe Rerue dea Deux Mondes From 1857 
» 1872 he produced a considerable body 
of verse some of it of very charming 
quality Le Chemin des Bois” was es- 
pecially commended by the Academy in 
I-67. In 1874 Theuriet appeared as a novel- 
h first venture being “‘Mademoiselle 
Guignon Among his other stories are 
La Fortune d'Angéle,” 1876; “Le Filleul 
in Marquis.”’ 1878; “Tante Aurélie,”’ 1884; 
Claudette,”” 1900; and ‘“‘Le Manuscrit du 
Chanoine,”’ 1902 He was elected to the 
\eademy in 1896 His work bore a certain 
timate and charming quality which was 
ived from the sincerity with which he 
cpieted the imple provincial and rural 
communitie imong which he had passed 
his life 
The death is announced of Dr. Alexander 
Macbain, headmaster of the High School of 
Invern He was born in 1855, and edu- 
d at Aberdeen University For a time 
he edited the Celtic Magazine. He was best 


known by his “Etymological Dictionary 
of the Gaelic Language,” 1896. Another 
of his books is “Celtie Mythology and Re- 
ligion,’’ 1885 
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removal of these impurities. The book 
is well written and printed; and the ma- 


| terial is’ of great value, but it would be 
| of greater value if the author, instead of 
| quoting the opinions of engineers and 
| chemists on disputed points, had made a 
| more determined attempt to solve the dif- 
ficult questions. The number of quotations, 
presented with little or no critical analysis, 


unduly large, and seems to indicate a 


lack of ability on the part of the author to 


judge between the various opinions The 
chemistry presented is not new to chem 
ists; nor is the matter on boilers and heat- 
er new to engineers The relation be- 
tween the chemical and engineering issues 
s, however, well brought out, and on this 
account the book will no doubt prove use- 
ful 

There are so many manuals of qualitative 
inalysis on the market, practically alike 
except for the author’s name on the title 
page, that any new candidate for popular 
favor is viewed with @ priori suspicion and 


must justify its appearance by showing that 


t has something to distinguish it from 
rivals in the field. The new “‘Qualita 

ve Analysis as a Laboratory Sasis for the 

Study of Inorganic Chemistry,’’ by Assistant 
Prof. W. C. Morgan of the University of 
California (The Macmillan Co.), has such 
justification, and will be welcomed by many 
teachers who wish to make the modern 
theories of solution the basis of analytical 
work, even in elementary classes. A large 
and increasing number of teachers, esp¢ 
cially in the West, have come to believe 
that students take to ions as readily as to 
itoms, and that when they are accustomed 
to look at all reactions from the point of 
view of equilibrium, qualitative analysis 
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tricks Morgan’s book 
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Professor 
is intended the 
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laboratory a 


it 


s not a mere collection of technical recipes 
but a course of general educational value 
rhe discussion of the laws of solution and 
equilibrium is more thorough than usual 
occupying sixty page but is not always as 
simple as it might be The ordinary and 
unaided student would be discouraged, for 
example, by the statement with which the 
paragraph on mass action begins The 


analytical tables are very complete and well 


arranged. Professor Morgan has adopted all 
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explanations, for instance When John | events in which she is involved have but | tomary arrangemen ‘ ‘ nm P 


Henderson finds that his dead uncle has just taken place, and are not the stuff ' man, faultlessly but unobtrusively gowns 
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f i lea of o ve diffi unity of the synopsis is metaphysically ex 
1 - qu - iffice plained The mechanical unity of sense 
oncipience with its collocated and colli 
H ! W his | gated parts is now superseded. The diale 
! Me tic aS @ One Movement grips the unity, and 
! create? | it is now a one rhe How’ of the fusior 
1 to S101 ’ | phenomenally is still beyond us; but reason 
\ 085 | is satisfied. Each “‘thing’’ is to be looked 
Be » Bat) at as a “dialectic one’ at first and at last 
' whed | am not entitled to stop short at any fun 
. 1 , peak tioning act of the various moments of the 
' : dialectic, and then complain of contra 
! S ! Phe dictions 
i ft 1 l l yvable . ’ 
eae of | Seven hundred pages of this personal dia 
M . , y and logue, the greater part of which is no mors« 
| Bene rally intelligible than the quoted in 
H hai | Stance, cause us to wonder why it was not 
" ind translated into communications to the read 
7 leal er before it was published Dr. Lauris 
pk , 1 man has, in our opinion, made a book which very 
A ) | fe w will have the courage or the patience 
" } 1 he | to read 
y ous, | One should, however, be willing to suffer 
, At | much if illumination is to be one’s re 
' yticee | Ward How far, then, we may ask, do thes 
‘ | ) ig meditations clarify the problems of know 
he play | edge, and give us intelligible opinions about 
, 1iff tly God and man? In answer we are forced to 
vi H way of | subscribe emphatically to the author's 
" » any yn on | words at the end of his book With a pro 
) . \ i hay ‘ m found sense of mystery we begin our thought 
! ! | , \ he Dan- on the ultimate of things, and with a still 
Claudiu leath profounder sense of mystery we close it 
M | off-hand at the sug- We do not insist that philosophy should not 
kh hea Bu ich a ison result in a profounder sense of mystery 
’ ga) but we do insist that with such a result 
Gj | The Da h pub the sense of mystery should. be genuinely 
- 1 » mo n the profound It should not be merely another 
iw e | might expression for intellectual confusion, for 
! ‘ 1 i illy just then philosophy has utterly failed 
" ’ ‘ ha 1 off Leat s Difficult in expression and intellectually 
\ K lia Cord ' rhe onfused as the work is, its general aim and 
, yma y that | method as well as its philosophical affilia 
i } r King, and ons may yet be detected Dr. Laurie at 
. e bane of | tempts to exhibit the development of know! 
) 1e motives | edge from its rudime ntary beginnings up 
, } . D » drama to its culmination, where it seeks an “ab 
fy f rf ige- | solute synthesis” in the recognition that 
' , R » it. | “All is One—must be One; and the last and 
A ‘ nt « | highest is already immanent in the first 
| and lowest In the second volume this 
synthesis is religiously interpreted, and 
} some of the characteristic problems of the 
IK \\ } Weditations Epixtemotogi- | Ology are discussed in the light of it. Dr 
! ns By S. S. Laurie 5 Laurie has thus increased in bulk the 
( rt York: L nans. OC n & Co products of that modern philosophical ten 
dency which seeks in a theory of knowledge 
, it a solution of philosophical problems and an 
. pre - ss . me nterpretation of religious faith. We fail to 
i 2 ' discover, however, that he has increased its 
u ' | ? | > va pi on intelligibility or given it any new sig 
r . nificance or justification 
‘ ! ! ntrodus : 
t! il ent of tl 
‘; 
Gifford I f lel red 1 Staff Officer's Scrap hook During the 
t hed but n 190 and husso Japanese War By Sir lan Hamil- 
‘ ha : tou Vol Il New York Longmans, 
the fort Green & Co. $4 net 
ibstal illy a 
, a ne rhi really brill ant book deserve u 
ore genet wide public, even though the present vol 
, » ' ei As i ume deals almost exclusively, and at great 
‘ KK : = length, with military details For the au 
ho belongs to that very small class of 
ilies , : vances . iidiers who add to an extensive technical 
7 ai ‘ flort oo under equipment the knowledge that to conduct 
( \s ' of subject war is to play on the psychology of in 
mut i CHT a aynoptt dividuals and of masses, and to that even 
} } } lifferen that it is now 
elas hn a ae 1 parts maller cla with whom the pen flashes 
" wil ho t Tr? concipbent i readily a the word Sir lan is a wilt 
now sll th YnNOpSIS) | the best of comrade fair to foe as to 
ff iH ‘ ' hues i held together friend, willing to acknowledge a mistake 
t} mere foree of Will The next mo | 
wo i ‘ of ti Dialecti however. gives the | Of @ weakness, and always a military critic 
} | t] which the fused ' of the first rank. No soldier can afford to 
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miss the book, while many civilians will 
get both profit and amusement from it 

Sir lan is much of a 
a thinker not have a philosophy, 
brave a 
He 


is 


and 
and 

of 
doctrine 


too scholar 
to 
to being out 
the 
the 
breeding of 
such sights 


after 


man fear 
boldly 
the 
the 
he 
few 


too 
preaches 
of all 

place 


fashion 
that war 
and peace 
vices Yet 
Metre Hill a 
by the Japanese 


virtues, 
all the 


as 203 


school 


saw 


days its capture 


At a glance it springs to the eyes that 
this is no ordinary hill. It has been fairly 
battered out of its shape by inhuman 
agencies, and on its blasted and _ shot- 
seared surface there is not so much as one 
dried blade of grass; nothing to break the 
harshness of the devil's ploughing to which 
it has been subjected, but here and there 
the faded color of a woman’s gown or 
petticoat, which has been used to make 
sandbags, or the leprous yellow splotches 
left by the bursting of the high-explosive 


shells. The manner of the devil's plough 
ing is thus: first the hill has been sliced 
into numberless deep gashes, and then 
these trenches and their dividing walls 


have been smashed and pounded and crush 
ed into a shapeless jumble of stones; rock 
splinters and fragments of shells cem¢ nted 
literally with human flesh and blood \ 
man’s head sticking up out of the 
or a leg. or an arm, or a piece of a man’s 


earth 


body lying across my path, are s ghts 
which custom has enabled me to face with- 
out blanching. But here the corpses do 


not so much appear to be escaping from 


the ground as to be the ground itself 
Everywhere there are bodies, or portions 
of bodies, flattened out and stamped into 


the surface of the earth, as if they formed 
part of it The very walls are 
built of alternate layers of frozen corpses 
and sandbags 


Let us turn from the horrible to thé 
theoretical; here our author is equally at 
home. His discussion of the strategy of 
the converging march of the Japanese on 
Liao Yang can hardly be done justice to 
by quotation; all that can be noted is 
that the comparison with Von Moltke’s 
march on Sadowa is of much interest, and 


the suggestions of a defence of the converg- 
ing march based on the development’ of 


fire arms is tantalizing, because only hinted | 


at, and not developed. Such a theory would 
place the question higher than Von der 
Golz did. 

The unusual quality of the book, how- 
ever, arises from the personality of the 
author, and it is on this note we must 
leave it. Just before the advance on 


Mukden, Sir Ian was recalled to England 
to command the troops at Salisbury plain 
He and the other foreign attachés were 


entertained at a banquet before his de- 
parture, and here is the speech he pro- 
nounced on that occasion 

I felt almost overcome when I rose to 


reply. I said the King of England, in giv- 
ing me my appointment, had probably been 
influenced by knowing I had enjoyed ex- 
ceptional opportunities for studying my 
profession with the First Army. For it was 
first not only in its numeral. It had fought 
the first battle, first entered Manchuria. 
first crossed the Taitsuho Thus, al- 
though His Excellency and his army were 
so modest that they did not know it, they 
were now the most popular military force 
in the world. If any of them went to 
London or New York they would be sur- 
prised at the warmth of their welcome 
The only place in the world where they 
would henceforth be disliked was on Salis- 
bury plain, for the troops there would so 
often hear of the virtues of the First Army 
that they would wish his Excellency Gen. 
Kuroki had never been born. I wound up, 
as far as I can remember, by inviting the 
whole 42,000 to come and stay with me in 
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England as long as ever they liked.—It 
was very characteristic of Japanese tact 
that when it came to the turn of the in 
terpreter to translate my remarks he should 
have added to the towns of London and 
New York which I had actually itioned 
the names of Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Rom 
and Stockholm, which I had forgotten to 
include 
Bre m he €F j } \ 
G Aller New York I M i 
Co $1.50 net 
rhe lergyman of tl Ky il Churel 
fe A. S. Crapsey, who wa ly cor 
lemned as a heretic in the 4 of W 
‘ New York sn x] y mer yned 
n Professor Allen’s def of lit y with 
he mnfines of he «) irc) } it ir 
m ib ib! tha he q le ‘ | iff i 
i ey m tha h i and 
ssue furnish the occasion f ! volume 
N ha Professor All I ] y 
yn tl Tf e of the Virgin birt ym the 
ntrary, he writes 
It accepted as the miraculous or 1p 
natural mode by which God became ncat 
ite in Christ, as the resurrection and tl 
empty tomb mark the exodus of Christ f 
the wo ] 
Bu ilthough himself orthod } 4 ] 
find abundant freedon he Church fo 
me of the opposite opinior H method 
of defence of liberty is historical He ha 
of course, no difficulty in showing that 
the mind of its framers the Apostles’ Creed 
meant something very different from 
usual interpretation to-day The idi« 


of Kattenbusch, McGiffert ind others o1 
the Old Roman Symbol have made this e1 
tirely clear In his historical idy of the 
causes which led to the change of interpre 
tation of Christianity’s oldest creed, and 
the motives for increased emphasis on the 
miraculous birth, the author of The Con 
tinuity of Christian Though igain show 
himself a fascinating interpreter of the 
movements of religious thought and a skil 
ful advocate of his own interpretation 

I the question of moral involved in 
creed subscription may be questioned 
whether he is so successful He rules out 
of court somewhat brusquely the judgment 
of ordinary mortals as to the propriety or 
impropriety of the use of the creed by or 
who does not assent to it as it is commonly 
understood, and declares that the judg 


ment of the ‘man on the street’ has no 
value, even though it find vigorous and s¢ 
vere expression in the utterance of the 
secular press.’’ “Religicen we are told 
“has its own laws, it is guided by deep mo 
tives, which only those interested or, a 
were, obsessed by them can understand 
The question would seem to be as to what 
function the reciter of the creed is suy 
posed to fulfil If he is a celebrant of my 
teries, common judgment on the meaning of 
the office he employs may be lisre 
garded If he be regarded as an historian 
or theologian, he may be allowed to quote 
ancient formularies in a sense known only 
to himself jut if the minister a teach 
er, and, in reciting the creed, a leader in an 
intelligent act of worship, it is difficult to 
see how Professor Allen laim of the 
privilege of employing the reed in an 
esoteric sense can be allowed 

As a tract for its mes, however, this 
volume presents important ynsiderations 


on @ vital question, and the effor 
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The Lombard Communes \ Histor 
Republics of North Italy By W 
ler. Imported by Charle ! 
New York. $3.75 net 
Professor Butler writ 1 

he has thoroughly mastered 

and he possesses the rare art of 


condensation 
mending his industry, a ira 
ral level f atta 
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f Ver Wednesday after- | time Brahms piloted Henschel to a bull- 
The plays for the second week are frog pond he had discovered ‘Then we 
t and “‘O 0 sind Lytton’s | leaned over the pond, caught tiny little 
| baby frogs, and let them jump into the 
' Fa to } given water again from a stone, which greatly 
ym, AY 6 iden of tl amused Brahms.’’ In such intimate hours 
rt la it wcted by tu | the master seemed to permit his enthusias 
lelberg vo year igo, and in tie young friend a deeper insight into the 
Elizabethan Stage Society in workings of his mind than he allowed the 
1 elsewl but th we be rest of the world against whjch he ap 
! fir presentation in peared to be fortified with the aes triples 
r) , ‘ followed. with of irony, sarcasm, and indifference 
hang either of om on or Henschel first met Brahms in 1874, an 
iw him the last me on h deathbed ir 
he Russian stage 189 For a ne h iw hin equently, 
. f work. of | 4nd wa nsible enough to keep a diary in 
Mn Ermolova, resul | Which he jotted down ym f his friend's 
, nh hono rl ¥ ind wisdom. Being a composer himself 
, of M w gat? ta | in a mode va be le an orch ral con 
yA Clu give } | du rand a ge he profited frequently 
' ; } A th I . t I ! vord In regard > Some ol 
, P n public and I neg You n to m » easil i 
Ml h ree wa 7 fied iid Brah One gl never 
1 have t | forget that by actually perf ' 
} ith a wn age whe 4 ind learn more ha b ym 
1 in th prime n zg or half-finishing a dozen In 
; Moscow Im ‘ £ you must endeavor » invent 
, h pa and ! i y with the melody, a healthy 
favo 1 Shakespear b die : You s k to much to a 
, , an of | idl | No heavy 1 yna es on 
} Jul Hermione lated parts of the ba ves 
Opt | Lady Macbeth be- | he weak Phere is no real iting 
‘yan me Renesas ae Brahms held, without hard work He thor 
uughly b ved in unconscious cerebration 
Af ‘ v he fir phra lL song 
perhaps only half a dozen note he yuld 
‘ > | go fo 1 Ww k, and perhap 1 think o 
Music ‘ga nontl Then ! 1 iz to 
: } ind had taken shap 
mao Johannes B hime | New light thrown y Mr H re] n 
Henschel Boston Richard G 1e vexed ne > what Brahms real 
liv uught of Wagner Evidently his feel 
! not always confirm he | in ‘ und led and vacillating yn 
t} vie the man No one | aa th a mal mus twinklk ih eye, he 
gu from Beethoven's music | read to h gu he manu ipt of Wag 
polished, rude, untidy person ie iz i I to | d 1aker 
Nor would any one familiar with | which he had bought a in au yn il 
dignified compositions of | He hailed Bayreuth Theatre a i na 
{ t that one of the main trait | tional affair, bu eve ittended any of he 
ter was humor, or ther, wit | f val partly b 1use they im n mid 
he ha preserved a number summ when h was ré ng He on 
, ir} which usually assume fessed he ked Walki and Gotter 
ma ‘ joke One day lammerung,”” but cared less fo Rhein 
hel had spoken disparagingly | gold"’ and ‘‘Siegfried In place of th 
or omp tions by a member mythical Siegfried he would have preferred 
} t sristocracy trahms re young Bonapart« ol ome other hero 
dear Henschel, let me warn | who inds nearer to our sensibilities.” 1 
ore tutious when speaking of is well known that Brahms was not averse 
positior for you an | to borrowing theme from Wagner and 
sho did ‘en On another o * ler compo On page 33 a conversa 
s rather well-known com- | tien ! reported 1 which he aid lat he 
isked Brah permission to had in pora | n one of hi song 1 
his latest composition, Brahms harming motive by Scarlatt ind wished 
an had finished. took a sheet there was a way of acknowledging his in 
act hetween h thumb and lebtednes lien el iggested that he 
r and « laimed I say. wher hould mply print Scarlatti’s name at Lhe 
paper? First rin te” of the phrase in que ym, and th was 
for ! leath he wrote Hen lone (opu 72, No ») 
ving nonser letter, no 4 dering that Brahm once wrol 
t on mark Menuetto | me the moment Il to ome 
7) pol lo stesso con varia when | shall write the first letter with 
1 1 ancora dal sesno e | pleasure Mr. Henschel was lucky in get 
repetizions et Cordiali a | neg twenty-one letters from him in eigh 
this, and nothing mors een years. These are printed in the pre 
also be dificult to find in the ent volume. They are of less interest than 
Brahms traite corresponding to | the diary. but one sentence of far-reach- 
when on a vacation We had ing Importance may be cit i from one of 
the sea together writes Hen them As far at least as my experience 
again found much amusement in | goes, everybody has, sooner or later with- 
little red pebbles Another irawp his metronome marks.” 
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THE UFFIZI IN TRANSITION 
FLORENCE, March 27 
The 
through the Uffizi are 
Hardly 


except 


tourists who are Baedekerizing 
having a hard time 
the book, 


ingenuous 


anything to 
the 


| visitor 18 Se¢ 


corresponds 
that the 
ing his Botticelli sans le savoir, 
of the label The 
been in progress for ten 


Tribuna, so 





by virtue 


changes that have 


or only 


years and more have been accelerated this 
eason by the transfer of Venetian pic 
| tures to the newly opened galleries near the 
| entrance; and while the arrangement is 
wholly a provisional one, the reform has 
| gone far enough to reveal the spirit in 
which it is undertaken, and to forecast the 
gain and loss It should be noted, too, that 
| the spectacle of a museum in transition for 


many years is in itself a rare and instruc- 
tive one Generally there is a closing of 
the doors for a month or so, and then pres 
fo’ change, so far as the public is concerned 
But the Uffizi cannot close its doors, both 
for the humane reason that thousands have 
ome from the ends of the earth to see it 
ind for the more practical motive that to 
shut up shop means an appreciable loss of 
evenue Hence the stages of its house 
keeping are seen of men To every one 
concerned with museum polity they are of 
| inte quite aside from the special con- 
cern of every art lover in the Uffizi 
Now the changes, whether made by Cor- 
| rado Ricci or by his disciples, who are now 
| in charge, have in the main been due not to 
| choice, but to nec ssity They do not rep 
resent, as so often, the desire to signalize 
i new gime, or to illustrate a new theory 
One may like them or not; one must admit 
lat least that something had to be done 
| When the pictures at Santa Maria Nuova 
were removed to the Uffizi, an already 
crowded gallery was forced to provide two 
| additional exhibition halls. Then very in 
| teresting maps in fresco were found under 
| the hangings of the Third Tuscan Hall. To 
| show these it was necessary to move all the 
picture including such treasures as the 
| two Botticelli toudi, the Filippi Lippi, and 
| the Annunciation, attributed to Leonardo 
| The room itself has become a sort of rest 
| ing-place, a much-needed feature in so 
large a museum, containing only the Mon 
tefeltro portraits by Piero della Francesca 
and the curious box adorned with the tri- 
umphs of Petrarch—of its old contents, be 
ides one or two of the newer acquisitions 
on easels Meanwhile pictures had been 
bought or promoted from the store-room, 
| enough to fill another gallery In all, then 
four new halls had to be found Fortunate- 


unused and almost un 
the and the 
d of three large 
all 
which 


ly, there existed an 


known suite between entrance 


Tuscan School It consiste 
capitally 
the light 
obvious superiority of this 
to the familiar halls 


authorities move the 


galleric and three ibinets, 


and a long hall in 
The 
galleries 


the 


lighted 
was fair 
of 
emboldened 


series 


to 


| pictures of the Venetian school out of their 
cramped quarters, and to undertake a con 


of the and 


Tuscan school 


rearrangement new 


of the 


siderable 


displaced pictures 


One may regret perhaps that the Hall of 
Lorenzo Monaco was included in the plan, 
refuge from 


for it was a haven of rest, 
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the harried tourist, and its thre ipital t i pressio ! t gathered : y wis t undone r, at least 

pictures, Lorenzo Monaco'’s masterpiecs 

and Botticelli’s Adoration of the Kings and i ; “ j i 

Birth of Venus, were seen tl almost » B io R 

ideally A far wiser change was the ri i flank 

moval of the portraits of painters to th ment by Tiepo r? imi: ard 4 f Mag 

floor below. They were always hors d'wurre ible new irc) 3 i iu mu ‘ rit 

n the old position, and got only the dr 3 pressively how | ' . Leonardo ! i 

of one’s atention ind iuminosity in tt i 1 up npat k 
The changes viewed in their broader ggling te ed i " f 

ispec have brought about i iotab pre ts f 

concentration of scattered exhibits From | e large rf , va ha ind |} aw 

the first landing one may conveniently vy t 

the four new halls of portraits of painters ‘ Here a i R I 

and gape if he willatJohnS. Sargent’s supe: wo reit P . f { f ‘ i 

ficially emphatic and graceless presentmer: lealls sced a 13 , , , P ' 7 ! 

of himself, the newest acquisition At th ' ‘ ) f th nde 

entrance above, one will find before react f eve re} , ( 


ng the Tribuna practically all the pict 





of importance of the Italian schools 
first corridor has given up several of its Fra Bartolo ‘ ind . bom » \ ’ t 


best pieces This will seem a grievance to . ) ‘ . f } ) j ( i 


many, but it is after all a sentimental re ! , es , | 

gret, for the light there is execrable, and Bu , he } itiful i f “ 
the throng confusing Enough of the old yy Bald ett ) : R Adoration of M 
favorites—Simone Memmi's Annunciatiol \ , ' b, , i P , ya | | ¢ 

Lorenzo Monaco’s Adoration of the Magi id , , pr s of ! aged A incia yim 
and the early Giottesque pieces—have been , ' rlimps: i , \ 1 L ! 

left to make a veteran still feel at home , ‘ rh eX nm 3. in ind e which ha 
Beyond tt 


» first corridor there is now littl rf and ' mp . te fe ! \ i 
of graphic consequence, except the beautiful | ¢ idson if ‘ rimer ! x ye will hardly 
new room devoted to the early Flemings ga ! The end walls are occupied by any xpe rime that giv ich alie 
and, of course, the drawings, which remain ys ld vis-a-vis Lorenzo Monaco | to e fine f La urd early work 
as always at the far end Evidently the lo y Adoratio 
visitor has been saved many steps, and is | A ) udly over-: i tabs le fo Sala Micheladgelo, where th rund H 
spared the baffling and miscellaneous ap- | e Arte di Lana ro righ 1 f f é Fan which, like « ything els " 
peal of the old galleries along the third cor iLranes loor re polypt ’ } Genti! f ) ly placed the I 
ridor. This concentration of the finest pic la Fa ino and Giovan! 
tures seems then to be a reform worthy of 
perpetuation, though presumably the meré a rf empera 
growth of the Tuscan school may eventually | glazing of tints over gold It was a i i npa i by thr " 
relegate the Venetians to their old locality a fe w that gave end ) ng (two ad ra i camp 
Before discussing the new galleries which 
now contain the bulk of the Quattrocentisti I i n Ve rip | ' i portr fa Turkish rue f t f 


and the Venetians, we should consider the ty f kindred decorative qu Géroén her i ilso a Virgin a 





general decorativé aspect of the rooms Th “ major piece hough far e33 siz Sa V at i Ma ard i 
authorities have been wise enough not to f is art On an easel stand ut r ired Antonio Polla 
imitate the palatial fittings of the older | Co m of the Virgin by Fra Ar 
galleries These new halls have merely I room a joy; and ons i no if é Leonardo and the Michelang 
coffered cypress ceilings in the natural col good ‘ ha ha included he wo om 3 lue to tl artia idoption 
or and low walnut baseboards, with a pave lid examples of the Sienese and Ro a genealogical principle of exhit ) r" 
ment of large bricks which have an excel yna 100!ls istead of relega 4 } aim is to show a 
lent tone and texture. The walls are kalso ) il local ategoris where e) leading up to their iy rn ’ x 
mined in a slaty green, upon which panels would less effe ve s further magnified by th f 
with old gold have great value, or in sev , ofan ma)) : . fellow-studer ! " yla ] 
eral shades of terra-cotta, of which one that ned aft B icel] Leonard ; | will almo ivariably lead to una ‘ 
is reddish and one that has a bluish sug M elangelo doubts } it ntrude. Ga galler I a sound that k 
gestion are effective, while a lifeless choco i] 1 blended perplexinglys 0 works of a xl together, but with his 
late brown, more rarely used, is alway mu im that tl B . af Venu lin tion it es hould | 
either neutral or positively ugly In gen well . b is tl 
eral, one may commend the simple good 
taste of the installation It is in keeping | | lvar re to } th wo L, » Mona Fra Angelico, Gentile da 
with the newer ideas of museum display tondi } 
but it took some originality and courage to | 4 with Six Ange! 
adopt thes« leas in the Uffizi with th bye né 
ultra-palatial Pitti only a furlong away But what a sh find ’ iIrpo f museums to make th 
As for the new halls, it would be unfa 7 nt bit of realism. th Adora r affinities apparent, leaving « 
to dwell upon the arrangement of the two K ngs 
Venetian galleries, which is frankly tem f wo idealistic ro { ires! »%k, or at least limiting it to school 
porary It has brought us at least such @ | find the Calumny effaced by the horribly 1 which the illustration of art 
collocation as the row of early Venetian , ‘ Adoration of K Th i tutes a beautiful display 
that supports the central group of thre should have stayed in the f om! ‘o gallery that contained h grea 
Giorgiones the Knight of Malta, the Infant To enjo wh little ma rpis i he triptych that Hugo van der Goes pa el 
Moses, and the Judgment of Solomon. Here St. Jerome and the Jud ynly i pa for th Hospital Church Santa Maria 
are also Giambellino’s idyllic Sacra Con ful effo of abstraction! Whe ym Nuova could lack distin nm And a 
versazion« restored to him after he 84 iab pany 100 he three \ f 9] from ts finest exhibit th l le gallery 
bles of the critics; Mantegna’s marvellous laiuo are for their more y I zh the Third Corridor which 4 devoted 
triptych; not to mention Carpaccio, Bissolo | bors! From the polin f view yf art the early Flemish achools, is highly at 
Cima, Licinio, and Bartolommeo Vivarini history th room ha yus ju i Van der Weyden, Gerard David 
The row affords more keen and purely pic- | fication, from the f ‘ one yuld Memling, and ! mitator ' 4 
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hibited a the Lenox Art Academy till 


April 27 nclusive recent pictures by 
Carleton Wiggins at Macbeth’s, April 27; 

iinting by Orlando Rouland, Clausen’s 
\pril 3 wate colors by C. 8S. Forbes 
George Buss \pril 30; drawings and 


chings by Daubigny, Frederick Keppel & 


Ml Anna N. Kendall of Latrobe, IIL, wa 


rid a Luc ma he American Art Gal 
ie n this city la Friday night rhe 
following aré he more notable prices: An 
ton Mauve, The Grafter’s Cow, $1,650; Na 
ir $3,000; Josef Israels Che Bashful 


Suito $1,500; the Young Mother, $1,750 
First Steps, $4,300; B. J. Blommers, Th 
ew Baby, $1,550; Children of the Beach 
$1,700; The Simple Life, $1,650; Jacob Maris 
rges, Ville-Girerre, $3,550; J. H. Ws 
nbruch, A Hazy Day, $1,800; Théophile dé 
Bocl Approaching Storm, $1,500; Albe 
Neuhuy The Latest News, $3,050; Willem 
Maris, Ducks and Ducklings, $2,750; Fi 


haulow, Bridge at Verona, $2,000 


\ ibition of portrait ol womel 
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Recent Educational Books 


a 29 W. 23d STREET, NEW YORK 
Hen \ Holt and Compan Y 378 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
P / 128 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


SCIENCE 





Salisbury’s Physiography 


By ROLLIN D. SALISBURY, Professor in the University of Chicago. (American jicience Series.) 


Vay.) 
This latest addition to the American Science Series is the most comprehensive work on physiography which has been published in this 


country It ts monte nded to be a text book for an elementary course in colleges or a course in normal schools. It is distinctly readable and, like 
the Chamberlin and Salisbury Geology, will be interesting to the general reader as well as valuable to the student as a text-book. 


Remsen’s Introduction to the Study of Chemistry. New Edition. 


By IRA REMSEN, President of the Johns Hopkins University. (American Science Series, Briefer Course.) xxiv +516 pp. 12mo. 


xx+770 pp. 8vo. (Ready 


$1.12 net 


Chandler, Columbia University, New York: —l have long regarded this book as the best one of its kind, and we use 
chemical department of Columbia University. 


it reqularly in the [his last edition is an improvement on the previous one because, while it 


retains its admirable system, it has been simplified in some respects, and it brings the subject down to date. 


Kel ogg’s American Insects 
By VERNON L. KELLOGG, Professor in Leland Stanford University 
net (Postage 34 cents) Vew Students’ Edition, $4.00 net. 


Cabot’s Everyday Ethics 


By ELLA LYMAN CABOT. 439 pages. I2mo. $1.25 net 
Buell, Williams Memortal Institute, New London, Conn.:—Not often do | write a recommendation of a book, but | must 


It makes interesting reading, and the principles are so presented that they can be easily grasped 


With 812 figures and 11 colored plates. 647 pp. $5.00 


iy that | have been charmed with this 


ima retaime d | hope to use it 


; ENGINEERING 
Hoskins’s Hydraulics 


By L. M HOSKINS, Professor in Leland Stanford University. 271 pp. vo. 


Benjamin’s Machine Design 
By CHARLES H. BENJAMIN, Professor in the Case School of Science. 202 pp. I2mo. $2.00 net. 


ENGLISH 


$2.50 net. 


Fulton’s Rhetoric ani Composition 


EDWARD FULTON, Professor in the University of Illinois. x + 259 pp. I2mo. $1.00 net. 


by 
Represents the work in rhetoric in the freshman year at a large university. 
(. F. Ausley, Prof rin the Unwversity of lowa: -|t isa clean, sane, practical book and I shall be glad to recommend it to teachers 
Hitchcock's Practice Book in English Composition 
\LFRED M. HITCHCOCK, Head of the English Department in the Hartford (Conn.) Public High School. xiv+226 pp. 


By 
|2mo SU cents net 

It has already firmly established itself as a successful book, both in the first year of the high school and in the last year of the grammar grades 
‘ h Beal, Salem (Mass.) High School :—\t is the first case of a book on that subject that | know of where the writer has had 
surageous good sense to limit his effort rigidly to actual possibilities for the average boy and girl. The longer | teach, the more valuable 


ome of the fundamentals that the country district school used to teach successfully, but that many a high school is failing to teach 


You may put me on record as liking the wholesome, live good sense of the composition. 


the 
cem tome s 
now 


Lewis’s The Principles of English Verse 


By CrlARLTON M. LEWIS, Professor in Yale University. 143 pp. 12 mo. $1.25 net. 


Addison : Selections 
bdited by EDWARD B. REED, Assistant Professor in Yale University. (English Readings.) xxxii+360 pp. 16 mo. 75 cents net. 
MODERN LANGUAGES ‘ 
Goethe: Faust. ERSTER THEIL 
Ldited with introduction and notes by JULIUS GOEBEL, Professor in Stanford University. Ixi+384 pp. l6mo. $1.12 net 


Wildenbruch: Das edle Blut . 
With introduction, notes vocabulary, and exercises based on the text by ASHLEY K. HARDY, Assistant Professor in Dartmouth 


College Iilustrated. vii+ 112 pp l6mo. 35 cents net. 
Meyer: Der Heilige ) 
l-dited, with introduction and notes, by C. E. EGGERT, Ph.D., Instructor in the University of Michigan. (Ready in May.) 


Vreeland and Koren’s French Syntax and Composition 
Ry W. U. VREELAND., Professor in Princeton University, and WM. KOREN 


Hugo: Poems of Victor Hugo 
With introduction and notes by ARTHUR GRAVES CANFIELD, Professor in the University of Michigan xl+358 pp. l6mo. $1 net 


Corneille : Le Cid, Horace and Po'yeucte 
W. A. NITZE and Dr. S. L. GALPIN, of Amherst College. xxvii +393 pp. $1 net. 


(Ready in May.) 


tedited. with mntroduction and notes, by Prof 
Moliere: Tartuffe 
Iclited. with entroduction and notes, by JOHN E. MATZKE, Professor in the Leland Stanford Junior University. xxvii -+ 169 pp. 
ifs 1) cents net 
Theuri t: L’Abbé Daniel 
vith wntroduction, notes, and vocabulary, by ROBERT L. TAYLOR, Professor in Dartmouth College. vii + 136 pp. 16mo. 


budited 


net 


Pailleron: L’Et ncelle 
xvii +98 pp. l6mo. 35 cents net. 


With notes and vocabulary by O. G. GOERLAC, Assistant Prefessor of French in Cornell University. 
Feuillet: Le Village 
With mtroduction, notes 


lomo. Z0 cents net 


A. DAVIDSON, Professor in the University of Toronto. ix +83 pp 


snd composition exercises by F. J 


Renan: Ma Soeur Henriette 
Edited. with notes and vocabulary, by WILLIAM F. GIESE, Associate Professor in the University of Wisconsin (Ready in May.) 
Ford’s Romances of Chivalry in Italian Verse , ; ; 
Selections from the masterworks of Pulei, Boiardo, Tasso and Ariosto. With introduction and notesby J.D. M. FORD, Assistant(Pro 
xxxvii-} 


fessor in Harvard University, and MARY A. FORD, Instructor in Modern Languages in the High School at Danbury, Conn. 


657 pp I2mo. $2.00 net 
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RECENT IMPORTANT TEXT-BOOKS 


Robbins’s Geometry Davison’s Practical Zoology 
$1.25 $1.00 


Clear, consistent, teachable, and sound. ‘The simple, 





fundamental truths are explained rather than formally 
demonstrated and the work comprehensively and sug- 


gestiveély outlined. 








Send for our new Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue 
of High School and College Text-Books 








Blaisdell’s Composition-Rhetoric Merrill’s Lucretius. De Rerum Natura 
$1.00 $2.25 


Fresh and interesting in character, simple and sug- Che only complete Ameri 


gestive, stimulating and inspiring. ‘Trains the pupil to | helpful introduction,a carefu 


recognize and thus avoid his errors. yet concise commentary, and af 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 














JUST PUBLISHED 
I2mo, Cloth, 498 pages, - - Price, $2.50 net 








Studies in History, 


Economics and Public Law 


EDITED BY THE FACULTY OF POLITICAL 
SCIENCE OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY “ | 0S [ A l] 9 p Mn F 4 , n | 9 


Volume XXV., No. 2 A HAND-BOOK OF USEFUL DATA for analytical, manufacturing, 
and investigating Chemists and Chemical Studen s. 


The Budget ofthe DE ny ye fll 
: rol. . e 9 . 
American Commonwealths Polstechnite sit n, formerly Fellow _ ne Hopkina tnivsersity 


Author of “Quantitative Chemical Analysis, by Gravime “tric, Electro 











By EUGENE E. AGGER, Ph.D. Istic, Volumetric, and Gasometric Methods.’ 
‘i asiea: Maes, id acid teihas WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF EMINENT CHEMISTS 
$7.50 net FIRST YEAR OF ISSUE, 1907. 
THE ABSENCE OF A COMPREHENSIVE REFERENCE BOOK OF NUMERICAL DATA OF THI - 
SCIENCE HAS INDUCED THE PUBLISHERS TO UNDERTAKE THE PUBLICATION OF THIS 
Published by ANNUAL, WHICH IT IS THEIR INTENTION TO ISSUE, WITH NEW DATA ADDED, ANNUALLY 
The Columbia University Press | VG Cloth, - - 380 Pages. Price, $3.00 Net 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


Agents, 64-66 Fifth Ave., New York. Ss O L U B {  # | T | EK S 


BEST Of Inorganic and Organic Substances 


= =Sr A Handbook of the Most Reliable Quantitative Solubility Determinations 
WE Compiled by ATHERTON SEIDELL, Ph.D. |}. |i. |) 
American BOOKS German Bureau of Chemistry, U. 8. D t of Ag 
English Italian 
French Spanish D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY 
Catalogues free. Correspondence solicited. Publishers and Booksellers 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER 23 Murray and 27 Warren Streets, NEW YORK 


Fatablished over 60 years. — 


11 East 17th St., New York 






































READ FOREIGN Schoo iat 8 ect 00, i lf matter what ‘sohgeet;” wet ay tok; 
wanted, can get you any en ‘ver pr whe 
SHORTY McCABE BOOKS 12% Tremont sire.” guruBE | | gies, a, eaeland yl and inmiect uy ana ot 


By SEWELL FORD BOSTON, Mads. i John Bright St., Birmingham, Ragland. 
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INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY LIBRARY 


Lippincott’s Standard Reference Works 





lippincotts New (Gazetteer Chambers’s Encyclopedia 
, a es New Eprrion CowrLetre ts Ten VoLtumes 
Lt) HEILPRIN AND LOUIS HEILPRIN 
\ library of universal knowledze, containing a complete 


lictionary of the world ivin nm accu » . . * 
— ’ Ss . Curare history of all races, nations, and times, of religions, politics, 
of the globe in its minutest details as it , . 
languages, arts, sciences, etc. 

sork of euch thareuak executl and admirable plan as It is the most useful encyclopedia in the language, being 

famed for its reliability, compactness, and completeness. 

; al . criticism T he Diai 
a . Sold by subscription only. 

half Russia, $12.45 ‘ [UO DOLLARS secures the use of the entire set at once, and the 

vira halance can be paid in little-at-a-time amounts. 





The New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare 
Edited by HORACE HOWARD FURNESS 
(he fourteen volumes which have thus far appeared are 
VI id heth . Ho - How i] The ‘Tempest Hamlet, Iwo Volumes 
King Lear A Midsummer Night's The Winter's Tale 
Othello Dream Twelfth Night 
The Merchant of Venice As You Like Ie Much Ado About Nothing 


Romeo and Juliet Love’s Labour’s Lost 


Ready in May~Antony and Cleopatra 


Sy.00 net, per volume; half morocco, gilt top, $5.00 net, per volur 





Chambers's Cyc lopedia of English LIPPINCOTT’S UNIVERSAI 


Pronouncing Dictionary of 
Literature ) 


Biography and Mythology 


\ I 
By JOSEPH THOMAS, M.D., LL.D. 
\ prehensive urvey of ng lish literature 
twentieth century This magnificent work has lately undergone an extensive 
revision It is now offered to the public ina gre: ) 
ne | theatic biography of every American and ffered to the public ina greatly improved 
form, embracir besides the revisi > artic ad i 
ter | te i iccount of hi work, many extracts, ab : 1S» eside ane Seventes of the ww les -_ luded - 
yrevious Issue nt 4 4 biog raphicz stcne 
nd facsimiles. 10 le the cheapest | ' ssues, numerous new biographic al sketches of persons 
A sek of healer ceove nett tn golnt who have lately become of sufficient prominence to merit men 
tion 
A mr ’ ij if 7 j , j 7 
pages, Imperi 4 Subscription edition in two large octavo volumes. 
£72.00 per set 2550 double-column pages. 





Allibone’s Dictionary ot Authors 


With ipplement by JOHN FOSTER KIRK, LL.D. 
of |} lish literature, containing records of the writings of over 83,000 British and American authors 
k of its kind, and contains a perfect mine of information about books and their authors. 
hy lume Imperial octave Per set, cloth, $17.50; half morocco, $37.50. 





mple pages and full particulars of these works sent on application. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 














